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SECOND WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HE United States of America had to fight a second war of 

independence to force England to respect this nation, and the 

conflict could neither begin nor end without the Negro as a 
factor. Both England and Ftance halted our ships on the high seas 
and searched them for commerce destined to ports hostile to the 
attacking vessels, and even confiscated our ships. Napoleon, although 
in control of both France and the European continent, could not do 
as much damage to our commerce as could England, the mistress of 
the high seas; but he inflicted untold damage by confiscating our 
ships reaching French ports. England had issued orders in’ Council 
forbidding our vessels to trade with France and Napoleon had issued 
similar decrees prohibiting our trade with England. The United 
States, anxious to keep peace with all nations, permitted such an out- 
rage as the attack of the Chesapeake by the British Leopard which 
forced the surrender of the former and impressed as deserters three 
American seamen, one of whom was a Negro. 

The United States Government under Thomas Jefferson tried 
to aveid such conflicts by passing the Embargo Act of 1807 which 
closed all our ports to commerce. When this failed to solve the prob- 
lem Congress resorted to the Non-intercourse Act of 1809 which pro- 
hibited commerce with both England and France but restored trade 
with the rest of the world. Finally Congress passed the Macon Bill 
which was to restore commerce with France or England if either 
nation revoked its decrees proclaiming the destruction of our com- 
merce. This Napoleon promised to do, if England revoked her 
Orders in Council. The Macon Bill did little more than to give 
Napoleon an excuse to continue to confiscate our ships arriving at 
French ports. The English had no intention at that time of chang- 
ing their policy. 

England decided finally in 1811 to make reparation for the 
Chesapeake outrage, but showed no disposition to redress all griev- 
ances of the Americans. With younger men who came into Congress 
with a bent in favor of the French and against the British the United 
States declared war on the latter in 1812. 

In this war there was much division of sentiment as in the 
American Revolution. This was especially true of the North and 
East. New England, whose trade had been all but destroyed by the 
embargo on shipping, had turned to manufacturing and was thereby 
making money. This section, nevertheless, opposed the War of 
1812. The Federalist New Englanders believed that it was better to 
endure losses of trade than the losses due to war. The New England- 


ers, moreover, were incl’ned to oppose France and to favor England. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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JOHNSON AND DAVIS IN THE BATTLE 


LTHOUGH the Negro encoun- 
ters numerous barriers in his 
efforts to enter many branch- 

es of the United States Navy today, 
it seems that in the war of 1812 he 
entered all these services with ease. 
The Negro served in the mess, at 
the gun, on the yard-arm, and in 
the gangway, together with others 
of various nationalities. Negro sail- 
ors swelled considerably the num- 
bers of those who labored in the de- 
fense of Sailor’s Rights, Free 
Trade, and Freedom of the Seas. 
According to Dr. Usher Parsons, an 
eminent surgeon in the service, one 
in ten or twelve of the crew which 
sailed the Upper Lakes in 1814 was 
black. In 1816 and 1819 respective- 
ly, one in six or eight was black. 

Even though large numbers of 
Negroes entered the naval forces in 
cheerful readiness, they were not 
always received in that manner. 
For instance, Captain O. H. Perry, 
a young naval officer at Lake Erie, 
expressed much displeasure at the 
recruits sent him by his superior 
officer, Commodore Chauneey, as 
the following excerpt from one of 
Captain Perry’s letters shows: 

‘“‘The men that came by Mr. 
Champlin are a motley set,—blacks, 
soldiers, and boys. I cannot think 
you saw them after they were se- 
lected. I am, however, pleased to 
see anything in the shape of a 
man.”’ 

Moreover, Commodore Chauncey 
replied immediately and defended 
the cause of the Negro. He said: 
‘I regret that you are not pleased 
with the men sent you by Messrs. 
Champlin and Forest; for to my 
knowledge, a part of them are not 
surpassed by any seamen we have 
in the fleet ; and I have yet to learn 
that the color of the skin, or the eut 
and trimmings of the coat, can af- 
fect a man’s qualifications or use- 
fulness. I have nearly fifty blacks 
on board of this ship, and many of 


OF LAKE ERIE 


By GERTRUDE B. RIVERS 


them are among my best men; and 
those people you call soldiers have 
been to sea from two to seventeen 
years; and I presume that you will 
find them as good and useful as any 
men on board of your vessel; at 
least if you can judge by compari- 
son; for those which we have on 
board of this ship are attentive and 
obedient, and, as far as I can judge, 
many of them excellent seamen; at 
any rate, the men sent to Lake Erie 
have been selected with a view of 
sending a fair proportion of petty 
officers and seamen; and I presume, 
upon examination, it will be found 
that they are equal to those upon 
this base.’’ 

Commodore Chauncey was not 
alone in applauding the work of 
Negro sailors. Nathaniel Shaler, 
Commander of the private armed 
schooner, Governor Tompkins, in a 
letter to his agent in New York, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘Before I could 
get our light sails on, and almost 
before I could turn around, I was 
under the guns, not of a transport 
but of a large frigate!—and not 
more than a quarter of a mile from 


her. Her first broadside killed two 
men and wounded six others. My 
officers conducted themselves in a 
way that would have done honor to 
a more permanent service. The 
name of one of my fellows 
who was killed ought to be regis- 
tered in the book of fame, and re- 
membered with reverence as long as 
bravery is considered a virtue. He 
was a black man by the name of 
John Johnson. <A_ twenty-four 
pound shot struck him in the hip. 
and took away all the lower part of 
his body. In this state, the 
fellow lay on the deck, and several] 
times exclaimed to his shipmates, 
‘Fire away, my boy: no haul a col- 
or down!’ The other was a black 
man, by the name of John Davis, 
who was struck in much the same 
way. He fell near me, and several 
times requested to be thrown over- 
board, saying he was only in the 
way of others. 

3ecause of the heroism of those 
black men Shaler asserted, ‘‘ Where 
America has such tars, she has little 
to fear from the tyrants of the 


ocean.’”’ 


poor 


poor 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF LUIS PACHECO NE FATIO 


NE of the most interesting, 
one of the 
figures, 
attention by 


and certainly 
controversial! 


public 


most 
brought to 
the Seminole War, 1835-42, 
Luis Pacheco, guide to the de- 
tachment under Maj. Dade which 
was annihilated on Dee. 28, 1835, 
at the beginning of the war, and 
who was generally believed at the 
time to have been in communieca- 
tion with the hostile Indians and 
Negroes and to have thus contrib- 
uted to the suecessful attack on the 
troops. In an earlier article! I en- 
deavored to clear up the problem 
of his relations with the distin- 
euished Seminole Indian chief 
Wild Cat, subsequent to the so- 
called massacre, alleged by Joshua 
R. Giddings to have been close and 
confidential, but which | 
ored to show existed principally or 
entirely in the author’s imagina- 
tion. My attention, and the mate- 
rial available, concentrated 
upon Luis’ life immediately pre- 
ceding and following the most im- 
portant event in his career, and the 
information I was able to present 
coneerning his life 
scanty, almost non-existent. 
Material recently discovered 
makes it possible to fill in rather 
fully the personal background to 
the historic and catastrophic events 
in which he participated late in De- 
cember, 1835. This authority is an 
interview" with Luis himself, at the 
age of nearly 92, and his advanced 


was 


endeav- 


was 


earlier was 


1Journal of Negro History, xxviii, 65 
“o” 

“The existence of such an interview 
was suggested to me by the reference to 
Luis in Minnie Moore-Willson’s The 
Seminoles of Florida, Philadelphia, 1896, 
pp. 17-18. I was unable to find the name 
of Luis Pacheco or any person of that 
surname in the Jacksonville directories 
for the 1890s nor did any such name ap 
pear in the Index to the Florida Times 
Union, prepared by the Florida Writers 
Project, which I consulted in the Jackson 
ville Public Library, and which fortu 
nately extended back as far as 1895, 
though no farther; Mrs. Carita Doggett 


By KENNETH W, PorTER 


years must be taken into considera- 
tion in evaluating it. Even more 
important, it must be kept con- 
stantly in mind that on Luis’ part 
the interview was an occasion for 
refuting the traditional ascription 
to him of a part in the destruction 
of Maj. Dade’s force, a responsibil- 
ity which at his advanced age, and 
when he was an object of charity 
from members of a family to which 
he had formerly belonged, he nat- 
urally found embarrassing and dis- 
tressing.? His story in any ease, 
however, gives us valuable insight 
into race relations and slavery in 
Florida over a century ago and is 
a vivid portrayal, by the last sur- 
viving eve-witness, of the first bat- 
tle of the Seminole War. 

Luis was born a slave at New 
Switzerland, the plantation of his 
master Francis Philip Fatio, thirty 
miles south of Jacksonville, on Dee. 
26, 1800. His parents were either 
born in Africa or were the descen- 
dants of pure-blooded Africans. 
His father, Adam, was a carpenter, 
boat-builder, and driver, ‘‘a re- 
markably intelligent and ambitious 
negro.’’ His son shared these quali- 
ties, but was ‘‘of a roving disposi- 
tion that hated restraint.’’ In his 
early boyhood the daughter of the 
house, Susan Philippa Fatio, taught 
him to read and write. Being ‘‘am- 
bitious to learn, and of quick per- 
ception,’’ he acquired ‘‘a good deal 


Corse, supervisor of the project, however, 


assured me that such an interview ex- 
isted, although her files were inaccessible 
at the time, the office being in the throes 
of closing. Mrs. Katherine W. Lawson, 
of the St. Augustine Historical Society, 
was able to produce, immediately upon 
my enquiry, an unidentified clipping 
which revealed that at the time of his 
death Luis was going by the surname of 
Fatio, and with this hint the Times-Union 
index immediately became effective. My 
thanks are due to this newspaper and to 
the persons and agencies above-men- 
tioned. 

3The below is drawn from The Florida 
Times-Union, Oct..30, 1892 (interview), 
and Jan. 8, 1895 (obituary). 


... Of book learning.’’ Another im- 
portant influence on his life was 
the Seminole Indians, who used to 
visit the plantation and whose 
‘*free-and-easy roaming life’’ at- 
tracted him. An older brother had 
been carried away by the Indians 
and lived with them for twenty 
vears, and, when he began to visit 
the Fatio plantation, could not 
speak English; from him Luis 
picked up a good deal of the In- 
dian language. Luis also had a sis- 
ter among the Indians. It was not 
surprising that a youth of this tem- 
perament and background should 
have frequently run away to live 
with the Indians for greater or 
lesser periods of time. 

Luis married early, a slave-gir] 
belonging to Ramon Sanchez of St. 
Augustine, who ‘‘subsequently 
purchased her liberty.’’ Luis, a 
slave and the son of slaves, was 
thus the husband of a free Negro 
woman and the brother of a sister 
and brother enjoying the freedom 
of life among the Indians. It was 
natural that he should compare his 
condition with theirs. His wife 
lived at St. Augustine, and one 
year in November, Luis ran away 
to see her. To be sure, in a month 
or so it would have been Christmas 
and all the slaves would have been 
allowed a vacation, but Luis felt 
somehow that he was entitled to 
visit his wife at his own will and 
not at that of his master; he did so, 
and was missing for many months. 
Presumably he did not dare or care 
to return to New Switzerland after 
this escapade. 

He was no doubt advertised as a 
runaway, and eventually was. lo- 
cated on the other side of the pen- 
insula, at Tampa, and sold to Col. 
Brooke, commander of the fort that 
bore his name, who needed an in- 
terpreter. As an interpreter Luis 
no doubt enjoyed an easier life 
than ever before, with more free- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Second War of 
Independence 


(Continued from page 50) 
They hoped to make England an 
ally rather than an enemy and 
thus reopen their shipping trade. 
This remained the attitude of 
New England throughout the war, 
and in the Hartford Convention in 
1814 representatives of this see- 
tion passed resolutions endorsing 
the right of secession as Virginia 
and Kentucky had done in their 
famous resolutions of 1798. New 
England flatly refused to aid the 


nation financially in its terrible 
straits. 
Under these circumstances the 


war was not fought wholeheartedly. 
On land reverses were the rule with 
a few exceptions of the expedition 

Toronto and the battles of the 
Thames, Chippewa and Lunday’s 
Lane, until we had the famous viec- 
tory of Andrew Jackson at New Or- 
leans after the treaty of peace 
made at Ghent in Belgium to close 
the conflict had been signed. The 
British had even invaded the coun- 


try and burned the capital in’ 
Washington to retaliate for our 
burning of Toronto. On _ water, 


however, the navy, especially those 
vessels fighting with Macdonough 
and Perry on the Lakes, won some 
encouraging victories. Under Com- 
modore Isaac Hull the Constitution 


Guerriére. 


eaptured the British 
The American Hornet sank the 
Peacock, but the British Pelican 
captured the Argus. The American 
Enterprise defeated the British 
Boxer, but the Shannon in a more 
significant battle defeated the 
Chesapeake, killing its Captain 
Lawrence, and thus caused great 
mourning in the United States. In 
the struggle England, although not 
defeated, had learned to respect the 
rights of American merchantmen 
inasmuch as she had seen that she 
could not insult the American 
flag without facing war. This con- 
viction, probably more than any- 
thing else, led England to make 
peace. 
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It is encouraging to note that in 
those victories to the credit of the 
forces of the United States figured 
a number of Negroes ‘just as one 
had in the first act of war when the 
British forced the surrender of the 
Chesapeake and impressed there- 
upon three American seamen one 
of whom was a Negro. 

In the progress of this war in 
which so many shortsighted Amer- 
icans were not interested it was 
difficult to find men and munitions 
to carry out successful campaigns. 
The West, especially Michigan, 
stood in fear of the Indians after 
William Henry Harrison in the 
battle at Tippecanoe in 1811 de- 
feated their forces under Tecumseh 
and forced him into the camp of 
the British. The West did not feel 
much relief until Perry had won 
his famous victory on Lake Erie in 
1813 and Harrison had defeated the 
British and their allies on the 
Thames the same year. 


The Negroes desiring to fight for 


the country were as readily re- 
ceived as they were during the 


American Revolution. Negroes went 
into both the army and the navy 
of the United States. In this strait 
when so many of New England and 
the East favored England the na- 
tion had to accept all who were 
willing to serve, and still the ranks 
were thin. The British had the ad- 
vantage of well seasoned veterans; 
and, as they had done before, they 
were arming both the Negroes and 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Early Life of Luis 
Pacheco Ne Fatio 


(Continued from page 52) 

dom and responsibility ; perhaps his 
wife was able to join him. Each 
commander at Tampa Bay became 
in succession his owner, and his 
services proved invaluable. In ad- 
dition to Col. Brooke, he was owned 
by Maj. Burke, Col. Clinch, and 
Maj. James MelIntosh, the last of 
whom, in 1830, sold him to Don 
Antonio Pacheco, of Tampa, who 
bad a trading post at Sarasota, 
forty miles south. His duties as a 
slave of Don Antonio were also no 
doubt of a responsible nature, re- 
quiring an_ active intelligence 
rather than physical exertion. He 
would, however, have qualified on 
both counts for, now in the prime 
of life, he possessed great bodily 
strength. Don Antonio died within 
five leaving Luis to his 
widow, and apparently the slave 
was frequently entrusted with the 
eare of the trading post. 

In 1835 relations between the 
Seminole Indians and Negroes and 
the United States government were 
rapidly reaching a crisis. Late in 
December Luis received word that 
his mistress, Senora Pacheco, was 
ill in Tampa and needed him. He 
took the first boat, but in the mean- 
time the lady had recovered so 
quickly that she met him at the 
dock and informed him that he 
must report at military headquar- 
ters. When he did so he discovered 
that he had been hired by Capt. 
John C. Casey on Dee. 23, 1835, for 
$25 a month, to guide Maj. Dade’s 
command of about a hundred men 
who were being sent to reinforce 
Ft. King and who, according to 
Luis’ story 57 years later, had al- 
ready set out. He caught up with 
the command on the Little Hills- 
borough. 


years, 


‘‘There was a whole ‘passel’ of 
hound dogs in the troop’’—clear 
evidence that Negro-hunting was 
to be an important element in the 
campaign. According to Luis’ ac- 


count, Maj. Dade alternately dis- 
played excessive caution and reck- 
insisting 


lessness, now that the 


guide search the vicinity carefully, 
now marching along without flank- 
ers and with an advance guard only 
200 yards ahead of the main body. 
On the morning of Dee. 28, in 
broad daylight and in open coun- 
try, the attack began from Indians 
hidden in the grass. Head-chief 
Micanopy is said to have fired the 
first shot, which struck Maj. Dade 
in the heart. He exclaimed ‘‘My 
God!’’ and fell dead from his horse. 
Luis, who was standing by him, 
dropped to the ground with such 
suddenness that he was reported 
shot through the brain. Lying in 
the grass, he was able to watch 
what ensued. The first shot was 
followed by a disastrous volley, af- 
ter which a heavy fire kept up. The 
surviving soldiers at first were 
panic-stricken, but rallied enough 
to defend themselves, using a field- 
piece, but the Indians mocked each 
discharge with an exclamation of 
‘*Puff! Ugh!’’ and continued the 
attack. The soldiers eventually 
pushed toward a clump of trees 
among which they hoped to shelter 
themselves for a better defense, and 
when they did so the Indians rose 
up out of the grass to oppose them. 
They were all stripped to their 
breech clouts and moccasins and 
painted red, and as their musket 
fire swept down the line they looked 
‘like a string of peppers in a 
streak of light.’’ The Indians soon 
occupied the ground where Luis 
was sheltering himself behind a 
tree. An Indian boy pointed a gun 
at him, but an old Indian knocked 
it up. Later three other Indians 
threatened him, but the son of 
Jumper, chief counsellor of the na- 
tion, saved him, saying ‘‘That’s a 
black man. He is not his own mas- 
ter. Don’t kill him!”’ 

At this point the soldiers re- 
ceived a respite as the Indians, in- 
explicably, retreated, giving the 
whites a chance to throw up some 
slight fortifications. Luis explained 
that one Indian got a bullet stuck 
in his gun and retired to a safe dis- 
tance in order to dislodge it; other 
Indians, thinking that the order to 
withdraw had been given, followed 
him, and the retreat became gen- 
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eral. They later rallied, however, 
and returned to the attack, leaving 
Luis in charge of an old crippled 
Negro who told him that the Indi- 
ans had been stirred up by a white 
man living among the Creeks. One 
by one the defenders fell until at 
last the Indians and Negroes 
swarmed the barricade and struck 
down those who were left alive. A 
soldier who escaped, wounded, by 
shamming death, reported that at 
the last the Indians drew off and 
left the completion of the work of 
death to a troop of Negroes who 
slaughtered the wounded, stripped 
the bodies, and horribly mutilated 
the corpses. Luis, however, de- 
elared that neither Indians nor Ne- 
groes stripped or mutilated the 
bodies of the slain, Jumper having 
given orders to the contrary. His 
statement receives considerable con- 
firmation from the report of the 
first white officer to view the bat- 
tlefield a few months later, who re- 
ported that within the barricade 
most of the bodies lay in regular or- 
der, scalped, and with the weapons 
removed, but otherwise undis- 
turbed. 

Luis claimed that, when the In- 
dians discovered he was a survivor 
from Dade’s command, they 
thought he must have made him- 
self invisible—rather odd, in view 
of the fact that at least four Indi- 
ans had seen him to threaten him 
and two others to protect him. Luis 
on his part was surprised that the 
dogs with Dade’s command — we 
are not told what became of them 
but they probably met with their 
masters’ unhappy fate—had not 
given warning of the enemy’s pres- 
ence. One of the Indians remarked, 
**Don’t you think we know what to 
do to make dogs quiet ?’’ which con- 
vinced Luis that they had ‘‘some 
strange way of controlling the 
dogs.”’ 

The day after the battle Luis 
told Jumper that he wished to go 
back to his people and that he was 
‘‘Spanish property.””?” Jumper 
‘‘eritted his teeth and said: ‘You 
are enough American for us. Let 
me tell you, you can’t go back. As 

(Continued on page 62) 
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CERTAIN NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE NEGRO: 


HE Negro of today is in a 

state of uncertainty because 

of his lack of information 
concerning the part which he has 
played and is playing in building 
world civilizations. Much informa- 
tion is already available. Much 
more needs to be made available. 
The purpose of this presentation is 
to indicate certain neglected as- 
pects of the scientific study of the 
Negro. 

In dealing with sources which re- 
veal the culture of a people, one 
must consider the motives which 
prompted the research about mi- 
nority groups whose status has been 
accepted and catalogued by leading 
historians of the world today. Facts 
newly discovered will be critically 
analyzed and publicly refuted be- 
cause established leadership fears 
they will upset the accepted doc- 
trines and culture patterns. 

For example, in recent years sci- 
entific writers have marvelled at the 
progress made by darker races and 
the assimilation of their culture in- 
to what is recognized as the domi- 
nant cultures of the world. This 
culture, just now being recognized, 
is as old as civilization itself. One, 
therefore, must approach this study 
in truly scientific and objective 
manner to learn the facts. We all 
know that Africa, the ancient home 
of the American Negro, gave eul- 
ture which antedated that of Baby- 
lonia, Greece and Rome — culture 
upon which the modern world is 
still advancing. 

1. One field in which the scien- 
tific study of the Negro has been 
neglected is the industrial arts and 
crafts, with evaluations in terms of 
contemporary life. ‘‘In the indus- 
trial arts,’’ says Dr. Woodson,! 
‘‘they (the Negroes) have shown 
conclusively that they were once 


*Delivered at the 28th annual meet- 
ing of the Association in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, on October 30. 

1Woodson, Carter G., The 
Our History, p. 39. 


Negro in 
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the greatest metal workers in the 
world. Developing as such, the 
Africans were the first to smelt iron 
and use the forge. To this race, 
therefore, belongs the credit for the 
gift of the most useful thing to 
man... . The discovery of iron is 
the outstanding contribution of the 
Negro. Their pottery, imple- 
ments and weapons show the high- 
est of skill and the keenest appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. Their cut- 
lery not only compares favorably 
with that of Sheffield but even 
shows workmanship and inventive 
genius unexcelled in the modern 
world.”’ 

2. The field of fine arts—the ex- 
tent, nature and excellence of the 
work—is another neglected field. 

Schlieman, Sir Arthur Evans, 
Giuseppe Sergi, and other recent 
scientists say the stimulus to Greek 
art came from Africa. ‘‘ Probably 
the most striking of these discov- 
eries,’’ says Dr. Woodson, ‘‘is that 
of the antique works of art of Ben- 
in described by Pitt Rivers and Fe- 
lix Von Lusehan. These works were 
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brought to light as a result of a pu- 
nitive expedition sent upon this 


town at the mouth of the Niger 
River in 1897. They represent a 


fine art of such an early stage that 
there is no actual record as to the 
date of its production.’”” 

These phases of African culture 
are easy to detect in our Western 


culture. Modern Negro students 
may well ask in their search for 


truth, ‘‘What happened to other 
phases of culture distinctly Ne- 
groid?’’ Historians will say it was 
lost. Lost where? In the Ameri- 
can language, in art, in music, in 
religion, in philosophy, and in 
thousands of other aspects which 
are waiting for curious scientific 
students to reveal. 

We look with contempt upon lan- 
guages of tribal peoples. We have 
never been willing to share their 
inner feeling and longings. We 
have failed to recognize that the 
language of a people is the expres- 
sion of its soul. Possessed of this 
key, the student of today may be 
able to get a new insight into the 
culture of the Africans—the gov- 
ernment, customs, religion, musie, 
philosophy, fine art, and thousands 
of other cultural aspects waiting to 
be discovered. 

3. Still another neglected field is 
achievement in government by Ne- 
groes, which includes the ability to 
organize, rule and build enduring 
communities and civilizations. In 
political organization, the Africans 
gave examples of forms of govern- 


ment now used by the modern 
world. For example, the kingdoms 
of the Sudan and the Fulahs 


showed evidence of endurance. On 
the upper Niger, Manding built by 
Gonga Musa was a most extensive 
empire. The city states of Timbuc- 
too, Hausa, and Ashanti had a gov- 
ernment largely like that of mod- 
ern Switzerland. In describing 


2Woodson, op. cit., p. 41. 
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governments 
possessions of 


among the French 
Africa, Delafosse 
iveryone in France knows 
about the Kingdom of Dahomey, 
which, founded before the sixteenth 
century, with Abomey as its capi- 
tal, was annexed by the French in 
1894 at the end of a famous cam- 
paign; the Kings of Dahomey were 
ereat warriors and slave-traders. . . 
but on the other hand it must be 
said that they had known how to 
organize their state and their army 
and administer their kingdom in a 
fashion which did them honor; it 
must also be added that the talents 
of the Dahomeans as farmers and 
artisans, joined to their undeniable 
intellectual capacities, place them 
among the first ranks of Negro peo- 
ples of Africa.’”* 

In his description of the peoples 
of Africa Delafosse shows amaze- 
ment and wonder at the organiza- 
tion and accomplishments of the 
Africans in their government. Re- 
spect for established authority was 
imbedded in the eulture of the Af- 
ricans. We may shudder at the 
power of a father, a chief or a king 

Se may we shudder today at the 
absolute power of our modern mon- 
archs and dictators, local and na- 
We need to know the whole 
truth about Negroes and their re- 
action to government today. 


se 


says, 


tional. 


Perhaps there is a block some- 
the Negroes’ thinking 
which prevents them from taking 
an active part in our government 
today. Very little is being done in 
our educational system to develop 
a real democratic habit of living 
and thought among the youth. 


Not the 


where in 


Do we know the Negro? 
but the ‘‘lower- 
furnish the under- 
nourished children for our schools? 
Have we taught them self-esteem 
through the Constitution of our 
gvreat democracy? We have taught 
children to salute the flag when we 
should have taught them the Bill 
of Rights, with emphasis on the 
rights and duties of citizens. 
Teachers and educators, as a com- 
part of Western culture, 
should become aware of their rights 


‘*upper-uppers’’ 


lowers’’ who 


ponent 


3Delafosse, Maurice, The 


Africa, p. 99. 


Negro of 


and responsibilities and incorporate 
them into their new plan in edu- 
cation. 

This idea suggests a need for re- 
education of the public towards the 
services of our legal profession—a 
change from defensive to aggressive 
thinking in the knowledge of the 
laws based on the Constitution. 
Every citizen has a right to know 
what protections are provided for 
him in the Federal Constitution 
and what part of that fundamental 
law is incorporated into the con- 
stitution of his own state. Every 
citizen has a right to know when his 
rights have been infringed upon 
and how to take legal steps for pro- 
tection. One need not go to Af- 
rica for this type of research. 
Travel on public conveyances, shop- 
ping in crowded stores, conflict 
with the local law, are rich fields of 
information. 

4. The field of so-called Negro 
traits—‘his natural submissive- 
ness, his indolence’’—needs further 
observation and investigation. In 
a recent study of the contemporary 
Bush Negro in South America, 
Herskovits tries to show the migra- 
tion of Negro culture from Africa 
to the new world. In Herskovits’ 
description of the descendants of 
slaves who won their freedom from 
the Dutch and isolated themselves 
in the jungles, it is stated that the 
Africans never recognized the au- 
thority of the Dutch. Today when 
a Bush Negro drinks with a white 
man his toast is ‘‘free.’”* 

A different view is taken by John 
Spencer Bassett, late professor of 
history in Smith College, who 
quotes a biased writer of his day. 
He says, ‘‘Slavery is always a hard 
institution, and the Negro being 
unenlightened and submissive by 
nature invited severe treatment to 
induce him to labor hard and re- 
frain from evil conduct.’ 

We know too well about early up- 
risings such as those of Cato, Den- 
mark Vesey, and Nat Turner. The 
many more who resented the sys- 
tem of slavery and organized them- 
selves into groups which attacked it 


4Herskovits. Melville and Frances §., 
Royal Destiny, p. 7. 

5Bassett, John Spencer, A Short His- 
tory of the United States, p. 470. 
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and died in swamps rather than 
sacrifice their freedom should fur- 
nish an incentive for scientific 
study of the love of freedom among 
Negroes. Herbert Aptheker has 
made a step in this direction. 


Few white Americans under- 
stand the reaction of Negroes, their 
attitude towards injustice, lack of 
education, and economic difficulties 
in an apparent society of plenty. 
Then, let the Negro interpret his 
attitudes to them by separating 
each from the mass and giving a 
thorough scientific analysis. 

5. The contributions of Negroes 
to American and world civilizations 
is a timely topic for boosting morale 
at home and abroad today. Wester- 
mann says in his discussion in The 
African Today that ‘‘In consider- 
ing the relations of Africa with 
other parts of the globe the fact 
cannot be overlooked that from pre- 
historic times onward foreign peo- 
ples have again and again migrated 
into Africa. Naturally, such 
migrations often also set indige- 
nous tribes in motion, and migra- 
tions took place at all periods 
within Africa itself... . The migra- 
tions of the Hamites and the politi- 
cal upheavals caused by them; nor 
the settlements of the Arabs and 
their devastating slave raids; nei- 
ther the Indian and Persian immi- 
grants on the east coast; nor even 
the slave and alcohol trade of Eu- 
rope have been able fundamentally 
to change the face of Africa.’’® The 
Negro has remained and his eivili- 
zation has remained. Those foreign 
immigrants who remained adapted 
themselves to the African mode of 
life and they themselves became 
Africans. 

During the late Middle Ages we 
find Europeans, in their desire for 
wealth through trade, transplant- 
ing the natives of Africa to the 
New World. Many of the natives 
had been previously transplanted 
to European and Asiatic countries. 
** As late as the vear 1000 A. D. the 
Mohammedans_ invaded interior 
Africa, accepted the blacks as their 
equals and carried some of them to 

(Continued on page 70) 


6Westermann, Diedrich, The 
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TEACHING NEGRO HISTORY IN CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


T IS evident that until educa- 

tion assumes the responsibility 

to educate American citizens to 
live together cooperatively and to 
appreciate racial diversity, we 
shall continue to live blindly and 
confusedly. Education is a social 
process. We live from birth to 
death in a world of persons and 
things, and it is the kind and 
quality of education gained that 
will shape the destiny of our demo- 
eratie society. Since the school is 
a social agency, it is one of the best 
places to improve inter-racial atti- 
tudes and to teach American youth 
to believe in democracy and to prac- 
tice it. Youth can be taught these 
basic fundamentals, and we can no 
longer ignore the fact that effective 
educational methods applied, year 
after year, can develop wholesome 
attitudes which will grow to a high 
degree of maturity. 

Until recent years the school cur- 
riculum has searcely dealt with Ne- 
gro contributions. Now, in the 
Chicago Public Schools, the Negro 
youth is taught to respect himself 
and the white youth is taught to 
appreciate Negro achievements. 

When the Negro exposition met 
in Chicago in 1940, I was greatly 
interested and impressed by the 
contributions that had been made 
by Negroes in science, health, art, 
and literature to American life. I 
visited the Negro exposition sev- 
eral times, and I began to dream 
and hope for the time when Negro 
boys and girls would be given an 
opportunity to read about the 
achievements of oureleaders. Over 
and above this, my principal, Miss 
Elinor C. MeCollom, and I talked 
about the problems of Negroes. As 
a result of our many chats at every 
convenient time, Miss MeCollom’s 
interest prompted her to make it 
possible for me to present my plan 


*Delivered at the 28th annual meeting 
of the Association in Detroit, Michigan, 
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to Dr. William H. Johnson, super- 
intendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

The plan of action which I pre- 
sented to Dr. Johnson he readily 
accepted. On the following day 
Miss MecCollom and I met again 
with Dr. Johnson, who appointed a 
committee with Miss McCollom as 
chairman. I was subsequently re- 
leased from my teaching duties to 
go to work on this project with my 
chosen co-worker, Mrs. Bessie King. 
The committee consisted of Miss 
Elinor C. McCollom, principal of 
Emerson School; Mrs. Lois C. Mor- 
strom, principal of Betsy Ross 
School; Mrs. Ruth Jackson, prin- 
cipal of Colman School, with Mrs. 
King and myself as research work- 
ers. We were assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum and given all 
the freedom that was necessary to 
earry on the research work. 

The preparation of the units of 
material for use in various grades 
required reading the opinions of 
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several authors in order to get a 
whole and unbiased point of view. 
In addition to this the units were 
written and rewritten for clarity 
and possible vocabulary difficulties. 
Much of the correspondence re- 
quired several letters in order to 
follow up some incomplete infor- 
mation that was encountered. Of- 
tentimes the research work was car- 
ried on until the late hours of an 
evening as well as on Saturday and 
Sunday. However, thé work was 
enjoyable, and we were happy in 
the realization that Chicago youth 
would be given the privilege to 
read about the deeds of Negro 
Americans. 

The research was carried on 
mainly at the George Cleveland 
Hall Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library, which has the second 
largest collection of Negro books in 
the Middle West. Other material 
was sought at the stacks of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, the 
Field Museum, the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, and through exténsive cor- 
respondence. The units of material 
were submitted for corrections, sug- 
gestions, and approval to Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, editor of The 
Journal of Negro History; Dr. 
Melville Herskovits, anthropologist 
at Northwestern University; Dr. 
Avery O. Craven, professor of his- 
tory of Southern United States at 
the University of Chicago; Dr. Fay 
Cooper Cole, anthropologist at the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley, at that time professor 
at Howard University but now 
president of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity; and to Dr. Walter Johnson, 
professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The material was also submitted 
for approval to Mrs. Maudelle 
Bousfield, the only colored high 
school principal in Chicago; Mrs. 
Ruth Jackson, the only colored ele- 
mentary school principal; Miss 
Elinor C. MecCollom, principal of 
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Emerson School; and Mrs. Lois C. 
Morstrom, principal of Betsy Ross 
School. The approval of three out- 
standing colored teachers was 
sought in the persons of Miss Clara 
Anderson, history instructor at 
DuSable High School; Mr. Samuel 
Stratton, history instructor at the 
and Mrs. Thelma 
Powell, history instructor at Wen- 
dell Phillips High School. 

The units of study are divided 
into three groups: primary, includ- 
1, 2, and 3; interme- 
diate, ineluding grades 4, 5, and 
6; and upper, including grades 7 
and 8 After reading widely and 
consulting the courses of studies in 
social sciences the material was al- 
Community life 
is studied in the primary grades 
these grades we chose to 
acquaint the children with Negroes 
in the various occupations. Stories 
were written for these grades that 
will show the Negro not only as 
private and publ'e servants, but as 
educators, musicians, and scientists. 


same school, 


ing grades 


located to erades. 


and for 


The primary stories teach first 
graders that there are many kinds 
of helpers in American life. In one 
story, called ‘‘Billy’s Ride,’’ they 
learn that there are brown police- 
men. In another story, entitled 
**Sally’s Ride to the Farm,’’ the 
children learn about the kind serv- 
ices rendered by the Pullman por- 
ter. Other first grade stories tell 
about Marian Anderson’s famous 
concert voice; Florence Price, who 
wrote a symphony; and Paul Lau- 
Dunbar, who wrote 


rence poems 


about his people. Because most of 
Dunbar’s poems are in dialect, the 
reason for the dialect is told in one 
of the stories which reads in part, 
‘You will think that his father’s 
He talks 
that way because he did not know 
the English language when he came 
to America. He spoke the best he 
eould.”’ 


way of talking is queer. 


Second grade pupils learn about 
George Washington Carver, ‘‘who 
made over five hundred things from 
peanuts.’’ Stories about Dorothy 
Maynor, a famous singer; R. Na- 
thaniel Dett, a music composer; 


and Langston Hughes, a young 


poet, are presented in the second 
erade. 

Third grade pupils learn about 
Chicago’s colored neighbors, Mrs. 
Maudelle Bousfield, a colored high 
school principal; Arna Bontemps, 
an author; Dr. T. K. Lawless, a 
dermatologist. Life in West Af- 
rica’s Dahomey is presented in a 
3-A when far-away lands are 
studied. 

Fourth grade pupils learn about 
Jan Matzeliger, inventor of the 
shoe-lasting machine; Granville T. 
Woods, inventor of electrical ap- 
pliances; William Trail, a pioneer 
in the Indiana territory; and Paul 
Robeson’s beautiful, rich 
voice. 


deep, 


Fifth grade pupils read about 
Chicago’s first settler, Jean Bap- 
tiste Point de Saible. In part the 
story reads, ‘‘De Saible lived and 
traded with the Indians in Chicago 
for seventeen years. In 1796, he 
sold the cabin to Le Mai, a French- 
man, who in turn sold it to an Eng- 
lishman, John Kinzie. De Saible 
then moved to Peoria, Illinois, 
where he spent his remaining 
years. ’’ 

Sixth grade pupils learn that 
Negroes traveled with the early ex- 
plorers and were as full of adven- 
ture as the men with whom they 
traveled. They read about Nuflo 
de Olano, who helped Balboa to 
discover the Pacific; Estevanico, to 
whom goes the eredit of discover- 
ing both Arizona and New Mexico; 
and Matthew Henson, who was the 
only American companion chosen 
by Admiral Peary to accompany 
him in his discovery of the North 
Pole. 

Seventh grade pupils read about 
Negro soldiers during the Revolu- 
tionary War; insurrections as pro- 
tests against the institution of slav- 
ery; the thrilling stories of the 
abolitionists ; and picturesque char- 
acters following the Reconstruction 
period, namely, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Blanche K. Bruce, William 
E. B. DuBois, Carter G. Woodson, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Mordecai 
Johnson, Harry T. Burleigh, Hen- 
ry O. Tanner, James Weldon John- 
son, James Bland, and many others 
of distinction. 
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Eighth grade pupils read about 
Negro military leaders beginning 
with the War of 1812. Short nar- 
ratives are written about Henry 
Ossian Flipper, John Alexander, 
Charles Young, and Benjamin O. 
Davis, all except one of whom were 
graduates from West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. Among the features 
of Negro seamen is the thrilling ad- 
venture of Pilot Robert Smalls, 
which reads in part, ‘‘ All the offi- 
cers and crew went ashore leaving 
on board a crew of eight colored 
men and Smalls. This was Smalls’ 
chance for freedom, and he had to 
act quickly. The transport Planter 
he piloted out of the harbor and as 
he passed the Confederate forts, 
Smalls gave the proper signals. As 
soon as the ship was safely out of 
the harbor, he raised the Stars and 
Stripes and headed for the Union 
fleet. When he reached them he 
surrendered the ship. The Union 
Army officials appointed Smalls as 
pilot of the Keokuk in the attack on 
Fort Sumter.’’ Camp _ Robert 
Smalls at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training School is named for him. 

As the units of material were 
completed we visited schools and 
read the stories to the children in 
order to observe reactions, interests. 
and vocabulary difficulties. Both 
white and colored children were 
eager to hear the stories and were 
surprised to learn that Negroes had 
made so many contributions to the 
development of American life. 
Some teachers have _ reported, 
‘‘When I read the stories about 
Negroes, my room is as quiet as 
death.’’ ‘‘The children simply love 
the units.’’ Another teacher re- 
ported that after she read the story 
of Jan Matzeliger, inventor of the 
shoe-lasting machine, many of the 
children visited shoe repair shops 
to see if they could locate a ma- 
chine bearing his name. 

Another teacher reported that 
the study of Negro history in her 
eighth grade class led to pupil re- 
search activities. Simple research 
methods were introduced. Soon 
many books from the library, as 
well as periodicals, were brought in 
by the children and such lengthy 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE STUDY OF THE 


HE subject indicated in our 

program is ‘‘The Study of 

the Negro in the College and 
University Curricula.’’ This paper 
is, first, a case history of the course 
in ‘‘Race Relations in America’”’ at 
the University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio, designed primarily for white 
students, but not precluding Negro 
attendance. Second: to arrive at 
some general conclusions and hopes 
for the more widespread applica- 
tion of the techniques, program and 
policies learned through the twelve 
years it has functioned in this par- 
ticular city. 

The University of Toledo is one 
of the three municipal colleges in 
Ohio—others are the University of 
Cincinnati and the University of 
Akron. Started in 1872, the Uni- 
versity of Toledo became in 1921 
the University of the City of To- 
ledo. Following a decade of rapid 
growth, both in numbers and in 
educational standards, the Univer- 
sity was moved in 1931 to its pres- 
ent beautiful buildings on a 114- 
acre campus in the heart of Tole- 
do’s finest residential section. 

Today there are six colleges of- 
fering bachelor’s degrees. The 
Graduate Division offers facilities 
for advanced work in the fields of 
liberal arts, education and business 
administration. The University is 
maintained by an annual tax levy 
made by the City Council and by 
student fees, and includes Univer- 
sity Hall, housing a fine theatre of 
850 seats, a library of more than 
50,000 books and most of the best 
periodicals in the country, a physi- 
eal education building, one of the 
finest in the state, a student union 
building, a men’s and women’s dor- 
mitory and a stadium. The en- 
rollment up until this year of war 
and the draft was 2,000 students. 

So much for a brief picture of 
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the physical aspects against which 
to judge the course under discus- 
sion. One more factor needs to be 
added for an understanding of this 
background. 

Toledo is an industrial city of 
300,000, composed mainly of small 
home owners, not at all rich in eul- 
tural heritage or historical signifi- 
eance; fortunate in its geographi- 
eal position as hub of the mid- 
western transportation system, and 
aided in its growing civic and eul- 
tural consciousness by a magnifi- 
cent and internationally recognized 
Museum of Art, and its University, 
around which its intellectual life 
revolves to a rather unusual de- 
gree—that is, unusual in cities of 
larger size and more varied re- 
sources. The Negro population, 
numbering roughly 15,000, has oc- 
cupied its traditional position as 
domestics, in personal service, as 
unskilled workers in the factories 
which abound, with a sprinkling of 
professional people. The first col- 
ored teacher in the public schools 
was appointed in 1941 and Negroes 
were and are conspicuous by their 
absence in any appreciable num- 
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NEGRO IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY CURRICULA*« 


By Constance Riptey HEs.Lip 


bers in the labor unions in a union 
town. 

Residential segregation is more 
or less fixed; theatres tried with 
some success to maintain segregated 
sections for Negroes, downtown 
restaurants, with few and minor 
exceptions, enforce exclusion of 
Negroes entirely, and sporadic but 
persistent attempts have been made 
to exclude Negro young people 
from mixed high schools as the 
number of such studerits increased 
and presented an ‘‘unappealing ap- 
pearance’’ to white residents as 
they travelled back and forth to 
school. 

This in spite of the early history 
of the city as a station of the Un- 
derground Railroad and a faint 
lingering pride in that fact. With 
the migration during and after the 
first World War, and the increase 
in the Negro population, small 
though it was in comparison with 
larger industrial cities in the area, 
racial barriers were hastily thrown 
up; the white middle- class had 
waxed fat with war profits and a 
sense of increased importance and 
social position—exhibiting the typi- 
cal nouveaux riches reaction of fear 
against the Negro in their new- 
found material security. 

Henry J. Doermann came to the 
University as president in 1928, 
having had his baptism in race re- 
lations as Director of the Normal 
School and Academy at Hampton 
Institute, and then as Dean of Ad- 
ministration at the University of 
Puerto Rico. His background and 
interests led naturally to his inelu- 
sion as a member of the Race Rela- 
tions Department of the Toledo 
Council of Churches, of which I 
was a fellow member. 

Like similar groups in the coun- 
try our attention had been focussed 
on the inadequate knowledge on the 
part of the public school system, or 
for that matter, on the part of any 
of the public services, of the Ne- 
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vroes’ history or role in the nation’s 
life. More than that, we knew, too, 
that what few so-called facts were 
presented were distorted when not 
absolutely false. 

It was to offset in part this situa- 
tion and to make some small contri- 
bution to better relations that Dr. 
Doermann suggested a short, six 
months’ course at the University, 
primarily for public 
school teachers, librarians or social 
workers whose work brought them 
into contact with Negro youth. He 
asked me to undertake this job. 


designed 


I shall label this section : cireum- 
locution versus the direct attack, 
and suggest its value as a method. 
Instead of the lather of excitement 
and concern which most assuredly 
would have been precipitated had 
the inauguration of this course been 
thrown at the Board of Directors 
and the faculty, Dr. Doermann sim- 
ply started it on his own, as it were, 
during the summer and it was in- 
stalled quietly in the fall of 1931— 
offering two points’ credit for the 
And there it was, an es- 
tablished fact when college opened. 
We had some debate on what to call 
the course and in which department 
to place it, American Literature, 
History or Sociology, finally decid- 
ing the latter field was more inclu- 
sive. The course appears in the 
bulletin as Race RELATIONS IN 
AMERICA “‘an attempt to con- 
struct a reasonably faithful con- 
temporary picture of Negro life 
and the status of race relations in 
the United States especially, in the 
light of social research, through 
group discussion, tests, and outside 
reading in sociology, anthropology, 
and ethnology.’’ 


semester. 


The opening course started with 
10 hardy souls, nine white, one col- 
ored, who dared to expose them- 
selves to the study of the Negro, 
and to instruction from a Negro, 
and who, after the six months’ pe- 
riod, formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to urge the extension of the 
course and its permanent inclusion 
in the curriculum. And there it has 
stayed for twelve years, with in- 
creasing enrollment, and there was 
a Negro a member of the faculty 
through a process of infiltration or 


circumlocution, where a direct at- 
tack and much preliminary discus- 
sion of the problems involved, I 
am confident, would have meant 
the finish of our little job before it 
was started. However, it was not 
until after the third year that the 
head of the department of sociology 
acknowledged that the course was 
an established and integral part of 
the University program. 

Now to the question of methods. 
There was no established procedure 
to go on and few text books avail- 
able which were designed for a col- 
lege course as I envisioned such. I 
had considerable correspondence 
and help from James W. Johnson 
and Charles S. Johnson and de- 
cided on the latter’s book as a text 
—The Negro in American Civiliza- 
tion, published in 1930 as a sum- 
mary of the findings of the National 
Interracial Conference held in 
Washington in December, 1928. 

Our purpose then as now was to 
base this enterprise on the search 
for truth, through the impartial 
and objective presentation of the 
facts of the history of the Negro in 
America from his beginnings in 
this country ; to investigate the rea- 
sons why the facts have been ob- 
secured or distorted; to explore the 
reasons for and the extent of racial 
prejudice in all its aspects; to dis- 
cover ways in which such ingrained 
and inherited prejudices might be 
reduced or broken down; so that 
the student might function as an 
informed, intelligent, observing and 
humanistic member of society; at 
least, intellectually stimulated by a 
whole new area of thought in a 
field purposely kept dark and hazy 
and fearful to the average Ameri- 
can. 

Our purpose might be stated as 
‘*Ye shall seek the truth and the 
truth shall set you free.’’ The aim 
of all real education. 

The outline of the course follows 
the conventional pattern: first, a 
brief survey in the field of anthro- 
pology, race differences and the 
conclusions of leading scientists on 
the question of inferiority and su- 
periority. (A small book with a big 
message being Ashley-Montague’s 
Man’s Most Dangerous Myth—the 
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Fallacy of Race.) History of the 
Negro in the United States—Eco- 
nomic history, the Negro and edu- 
cational opportunities, the Negroes’ 
health, crime and delinquency, 
crimes against the Negro, the Negro 
and his religion, the Negro and the 
press, the work and history of in- 
terracial agencies, Negro achieve- 
ment in fields of art, literature, and 
music, and a running account of 
current events through the use of 
magazines, newspapers, bulletins 
and pamphlets. 

It is obvious that such a wide 
range of topics can be covered only 
briefly in a year’s time, but the 
student at least is introduced to the 
fact that in every phase of national 
life the groups touching each other 
affect for good or bad the trend of 
life for everyone. If, as Gerald 
Johnson says, in his book, The 
Wasted Land, ‘‘the Negro is a nor- 
mal, continuing factor in the life 
of the nation,’’ the ordinary citi- 
zen needs the facts for his own en- 
lightened self interest, if nothing 
more. 

This outline covers two semesters 
with grades based on examinations, 
tests, class room discussion and out- 
side reading, the latter requiring 
six outside reading reports of ap- 
proximately 1,500 words, covering 
a minimum of 300 pages read—each 
semester. 

In 1931 the University Library 
had a bare minimum of books relat- 
ing to the subject, and the Public 
Library bibliography consisted of 
a small folded sheet 3x6 inches, 
with a list of books on 3 sides of 
the folder. Today the University 
Library, with judicious additions 
limited only by limitation of funds 
available, includes a fair size list 
of books. The Public Library, 
through the intercession and cor- 
dial cooperation of interested libra- 
rians, has, through the years since 
1931, added current books in the 
field of sociology, anthropology, 
fiction, drama and poetry by Negro 
and white authors so their present 
bibliography is a booklet of 10 
pages. This has been of immea- 
surable assistance because it is, of 
course, true that the written word 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


INETEEN hundred and 

forty-three years ago, we 

are told, came into the 
world Jesus of Nazareth of obscure 
origin but destined to influence the 
entire universe. He had long been 
expected by the Jews as one whose 
‘government shall be upon his 
shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Fa- 
ther, The Prince of Peace.’’ 

The Jews, having departed from 
the spiritual to seek too much of 
the material, expected the coming 
of some powerful ruler to extend 
their sway and maintain their po- 
sition above that of the other peo- 
ples of the earth. When Christ 
came into the world as the child of 
a woman of low estate, born in a 
manger in a stable, the Jews, look- 
ing at only the temporal side of 
his birth, promptly rejected Him 
as their Saviour; and, in terrible 
straits throughout the modern 
world, mainly because of their iso- 
lation, the Jews are still looking 
for a redeemer. Like the Negroes, 
the Jews are very much in need of 
a redeemer at the present time. 

Jesus of Nazareth, however, had 
a significant birth in being born on 
the level of those who constituted 
the large majority of the universe 
—the wholehearted, sincere, earn- 
est and loyal people seeking deliv- 
erance from the tormentors of hu- 
manity who still have a strangle 
hold of the innocent and helpless. 
The wise men of the East, as shown 
in the Adoration of the Magi, un- 
derstood this new era when they 
came in the hope of seeing Him 
who would soon deliver the op- 
pressed from their woes. Jesus was 
to be not merely the leader of one 
people. He was to lead the entire 


universe unto new light. One of the « 


wise men on this mission was a man 
of color. He, too, was to have hope 
in the new teacher and in the tri- 
umph of his principles. In the 
kingdom to be set up there was to 
be no respecter of persons. Every 
man was to enjoy fully all the bless- 
ings provided for the new world of 


brotherhood under the fatherhood 
of God. 

Such a spiritual kingdom did not 
interest the rich and powerful of 
that day. The principles of Jesus 
of Nazareth advanced very slowly, 
and then only by the great sacri- 
fices of a few devotees who suf- 
fered martyrdom for the new faith. 
In the course of time some kings 
and emperors embraced the new 
doctrine for political purposes and 





established it as a national religion, 
but these politicians soon used their 
religion to wage wars and set up 
untagonisms which made these na- 
tions Christians in name only. In 
their selfishness they have come to 
the point of fighting against the 
principles of Jesus of Nazareth 
rather than for them. The leaders 
of nations of today professing to be 
Christians are just what Jesus of 
Nazareth referred to as the agents 
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of Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 
They are responsible for the present 
war which no 
would try to 


self-exterminating 
follower of Jesus 
justify. 

The failure to have peace today 
is not the fault of the nations on 
any one side of the war today. They 
are all guilty of doing the same 
violation of the 
principles of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Such wars will recur periodically 
to afflict the present combatants as 
long as they continue to ignore the 
teachings of brotherhood which 
they have so long despised. These 
powers probably for some time to 
come will go on in the same way 
until they will have worn them- 
selves out and so thinned their 
ranks as to give the common peo- 
ple the opportunity to come into 
the enjoyment of this earth which 
the powerful few have too long mo- 
nopolized and treated as a special 
gift of God to the so-called chosen 
people of superior worth. 


selfish deeds in 


Questions 


1. What was the cause of the Amer- 
ican Revolution? Not the causes, 
but the cause? 

2. How did it happen that Negroes 
were in the Continental Army 
from the very beginning of the 
conflict? 

3. Why did certain Americans ob- 
ject to the presence of Negroes in 
the Army at that time? Were Ne- 
groes kept in the Continental Ar- 
my or mustered out? 

4. What record for heroism did Ne- 

gro soldiers make in the battles of 

the American Revolution? 

Of what importance was the bat- 

tle of Bunker Hill? What was 

gained or lost thereby? 

6. Who was the hero of Stony Point 

according to the histories which 

have been written? 

Give a brief account of the Battle 

of Monmouth and show what part 

Negro soldiers played on _ that 

field. 

8. What were the comments on the 
Battle of Rhode Island? Where 
does the truth lie in this case? 

9. Of what significance was the sac- 
rifice made by Austin Dabney for 
those whom he dared to defend? 

10. Why are colored women not ad- 
mitted to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution? 

1l. What Negroes have starred in the 
role of Othello. Mention the 
latest to assume this role. 

12. What can you say of the career 
of Nathaniel Dett? Does it show 
opportunity or lack of opportu- 

nity for the Negro? 


uw 
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Book of the Month 


Women Builders, by Sadie I. Daniel 
(Mrs. S. D. St. Clair), brought out in 
its second printing in 1943 by the As- 
sociated Publishers, Washington, D. C. 
(price $2.15), is an interesting volume 
of a stimulating record. The book 
first appeared in 1931, and after the 
public became acquainted with the 
work and the underlying purpose of 
the author, began to increase in circu- 
lation. It is the compilation of grip- 
ping stories of the careers of seven 
outstanding Negro women who have 
done things in the concrete. The book 
does not attempt to say whether or not 
women in other fields measure up to 
these women or surpass them. The 
aim is merely to focus attention on 
well known workers who in trying to 
serve their people have left something 
tangible as monuments to their un- 
selfish efforts. These women thus 
treated are Lucy Craft Laney, Maggie 
Lena Walker, Janie Porter Barrett, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Nannie Helen 
Burroughs, Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
and Jane Edna Hunter. 

The style of the author is distinctly 
clear and convincing. Nothing of im- 
portance in any of these careers has 
been left undeveloped. Even children 
of the elementary schools may read 
these accounts with interest and profit. 
While serving as a book of biography 
for the general public, the schools will 
find this interesting volume _ essen- 
tial to the collection of any library 
undertaking to keep before the youth 
the achievements of the makers of the 
country. The book may be drawn 
upon not only by those in the public 
schools but by persons in the higher 
fields of instruction in which the sub- 
jects of these sketches lie—in educa- 
tion, in social welfare, and in business. 
This book helps to make the teaching 
of history and biography the work of 
the entire faculty of the school. 

The book enjoys the advantage of 
being well illustrated. Throughout the 
volume are pictures of the schools 
constructed, the hospices established, 
and the enterprises developed by these 
seven women. This visual aid facili- 
tates the task of grasping the meaning 
of not only the careers of each indi- 
vidual but of seeing the whole as an 
important chapter in the history of the 
United States. For these reasons there 
are bright prospects of a still wider 
circulation of this beok. 





The Early Life of Luis 
Pacheco Ne Fatio 


(Continued from page 54) 
birds fill the air so the Seminoles 
fill the woods.’ ’’ Luis accordingly 
had to remain with the Indians 
‘*for many years and did not go to 
any of the white settlements until 
peace was declared’’—that is, until 
the spring of 1837. ‘‘When the In- 
dian war broke out again, I was put 
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in irons and sent to Arkansas with 
the Seminoles, where I lived many 
years’’—no mention, be it noted, of 
any hegira to Mexico. 

In his old age he in some way 
made his way back to Florida— 
Mrs. Moore-Willson says in 1892— 
and was taken in by Mrs. Susan 
L’Engle née Fatio, who, as a girl, 
had taught him to read. He became 
a devoté, with thought constantly 
‘*fixed on the beyond. . . . He was 
always on his way to church.’’ The 
consciousness that he was regarded 
as the betrayer of Dade’s command 
seems, however, to have preyed 
upon his mind, and it is said to 
have been a great relief to him 
when, in an interview, he succeeded 
in convincing the journalist and, 
through the resultant newspaper 
account, the interested public, that 
**history’s version’’ appeared ‘‘de- 
cidedly improbable.’’ Thereafter 
he ‘‘said many times that he did 
not care to live now as he had set 
himself right before the world. He 
had implicit faith in the Saviour 
and felt no misgivings about facing 
the great bar of judgment. Next to 
his love for Him was his love of 
his ‘young missis’—Mrs. Susan 
L’Engle’’—herself by that time 
‘‘near the 90 milestone.’’ In the 
interview it was written: ‘‘His 
beard surrounds his face with a 
halo of silvery white and seams in 
the dead-black features are cut 
deep as only time can cut them. 
Though he is going on 92 years of 
age, one can see in his remarkable 
alertness and compact frame evi- 
dences of what was once almost a 
giant’s strength.’’ Luis died in 
Jacksonville on Jan. 5, 1895, and 
was buried at his birthplace. ‘‘ Al- 
though a negro .. . his funeral was 
attended by many representatives 
of the old families of Jackson- 
ville.’’ 

It is impossible, of course, at this 
late date, to determine whether 
the charges against Luis at the 
time or his defense 57 years later 
should be regarded as the more 
valid. We can merely evaluate the 
arguments used to support his gen- 
eral denial of complicity in the an- 
nihilation of the Dade command. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Association, held at Detroit, Michigan, 


HE Twenty -eighth annual 

meeting of the Association 

was sponsored by the Detroit 
Branch of the Association of which 
Mr. Harvey C. Jackson is the presi- 
dent, warmly supported by Mrs. 
Sylvia M. Tucker, the chairman for 
the State of Michigan. Equally 
helpful were the members of the 
Inkster Branch of the Association 
of which Mr. Robert Simmons is 
president. The General Commit- 
tee with city-wide support for the 
effort in both Detroit and Inkster 
was headed by Mr. Louis C. Blount 
as chairman, Mrs. Rosa Gragg as 
vice-chairman, Mr. William Boone 
as treasurer, and Mrs. Cellilus Cur- 
ry as secretary. These friends of 
the effort financed the annual meet- 


October 29-31 


ing and so publicized it as to make 
it one of the most successful in the 
history of the Association. 

The topics discussed at the ses- 
sions dealt with various questions. 
First came local history with Mr. 
John C. Dancy, of the Detroit Ur- 
ban League; Dr. Donald C. Marsh, 
of Wayne University; and the Di- 
rector of the Association, as 
speakers. ‘‘How We Study the Ne- 
ero’’ with Madeline R. Morgan, of 
the Chicago Public Schools; Mr. 
Herman Dreer, of the St. Louis 
Publie Schools; and Mrs. Constance 
Ridley Heslip, of the University of 
Toledo, as speakers. ‘‘ Untouched 
Fields of History’’ with Mrs. Vo- 
lena G. Higginbotham, of Hampton 
Institute; Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene, 


of Lincoln University in Missouri, 
and Professor James Ferguson 
King, of Northwestern University, 
as speakers. ‘‘The Newspaper as a 
Source for the Truth’’ with Mr. 
Louis C. Martin, of the Michigan 
Chronicle; a representative of the 
Detroit Free Press; Dr. Lester M. 
Jones, of DePauw University; and 
Mr. W. F. Savoy, president of the 
Columbus Branch of the Associa- 
tion, as speakers. ‘‘ New Thought on 
the Negro’’ with Miss Ruth Anna 
Fisher, of the Library of Congress, 
Dr. Horace Mann Bond, president 
of Fort Valley College, and Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, president of 
Wilberforce University, as speak- 
ers. 

At a most interesting ‘‘ Authors’ 
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Panel’’ spoke Professor James A. 
Porter of Howard University, the 
author of Negro Modern Art; Dr. 
John Hope Franklin, of North 
Carolina State College, the author 
of The Ante Bellum Free Negro in 
North Carolina; Mr. Earl Conrad 
of New York City, the author of 
Harriet Tubman; Mrs. Rackham 
Holt, the author of George Wash- 
ington Carver; and Dr. Alfred Me- 
Clung Lee, of Wayne University, 
joint author of Race Riot. 

At the conclusion of the ad- 
dresses of the last session the Di- 
rector awarded the history prizes 
for the vear. The first prize of 
One Hundred Dollars for the best 
article submitted to The Journal 
of Negro History during the year 
ending September 30 went to Dr. 
Marion Thompson Wright of How- 
ard University for her ‘‘New Jer- 
sey Laws and the Negro.’’ The 
second prize of Fifty Dollars for 
the next best article thus submitted 
went to Mrs. Dorothy B. Porter, of 
the Moorland Library of Howard 
University, for her article on ‘‘Da- 
vid Ruggles, an Apostle of Human 
Rights.’’ The first prize for the 
best review submitted to this maga- 
zine during the same period went 
to Dr. John Hope Franklin, of 
North Carolina State College, for 
his estimate of Dr. Luther Porter 
Jackson’s Free Negro Labor and 
Property Holding in Virginia. The 
second prize for the next best re- 
view thus submitted went to Pro- 
fessor W. Edward Farison, of the 
same institution, for his evaluation 
of Zora Neale Hurston’s Dust 
Tracks on a Road: An Autobiog- 
raphy. Dr. Franklin was the only 
winner to appear in person to re- 
ceive his prize, but his presence 
and the occasion called forth much 
applause. 

The ‘‘ Authors’ Panel’’ followed 
a delightful get-acquainted dinner, 
and so did the discussion of the 
newspaper follow ‘‘An Editors’ 
Breakfast.’’ Dupree’s Choir fur- 
nished appropriate music. The city 
as a whole, with the exception of 
the daily press, cooperated in mak- 
ing the meeting a great success. 


The Early Life of Luis 
Pacheco Ne Fatio 
(Continued from page 62) 


One was that he did not know he 
had been hired as guide until the 
command had already left, so that 
he was forced to pursue and catch 
up with them, and that therefore 
he could not have communicated 
with the enemy. In reply to this, 
a prosecuting attorney might have 
pointed out that the time interven- 
ing between his departure from Ft. 
Brooke and his coming up with the 
command on the Little Hillsbor- 
ough would have given him ample 
opportunity to communicate the 
objectives of the troops, and his 
own plans, to the hostile Indians 
and Negroes, who were known to 
be keeping the post under close ob- 
servation. The interviewer lays 
great emphasis on the fact that the 
‘massacre [sic] took place on the 
road in broad daylight in an open 
country. If he had led them from 
the road into an ambush the charge 
would have been well founded.’’ 
This is overlooking the fact that 
Luis was never accused of having 
led the troops off the road, but 
rather of having informed the 
Seminole of the destination of the 
troops, their line of march, and 
where they would be at a particu- 
lar time, thus making it possible 
for them to lay an ambush in ap- 
parently open country where it 
would be least likely to be sus- 
pected by the commander; as 
guide, Luis could lead the troops 
at his own rate of speed, determine 
the stopping places for the night 
and consequently their point of 
march at an early hour next morn- 
ing. Had the troops been passing 
through a tangled underbrush, 
Maj. Dade would undoubtedly have 
had scouts out in all directions and 
his troops on the alert, whereas ac- 
tually they were taken entirely by 
surprise. Certainly Maj. Dade re- 
ceived no warning of the enemy’s 
presence from the expert guide 
Luis, who must bear the charge of 
dullness or carelessness if not de- 
liberate ‘‘treachery.’’ There is lit- 
tle doubt, of course, that the Dade 
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command would have been attacked 
between Ft. Brooke and Ft. King, 
whether with Luis’ assistance or 
no. Ft. Brooke was under careful 
enough surveillance that no com- 
mand could leave without being 
noticed and some conclusion as to 
its destination arrived at. Luis 
could only have assisted in making 
the attack more easy to plan and 
successfully carry out. All this, to 
be sure, merely indicates the possi- 
bility of ‘Luis’ complicity, despite 
the denials of himself and his inter- 
viewer ; it does not indicate his ac- 
tual guilt. The reader must deter- 
mine for himself whether the com- 
mon belief of army officers at the 
time, or the denial of the accused 
over half a century later, should be 
given greater credence. 

One can at least say that the 
pious, devoted nonagenarian, with 
his eyes fixed on the beyond, who 
gave a reporter an interview in 
1892, was certainly not guilty of 
participation in the attack on the 
Dade command. But one cannot be 
so sure of the innocence of that rov- 
ing, restless man in his thirties, the 
erstwhile ineorrigible runaway, 
with a brother and sister among the 
hostiles. 





Remember Negro 
History Week, 
February 13-20, 1944 


The nineteenth celebration of 
Negro History Week is scheduled 
for the week of February begin- 
ning the 13th. The theme for the 
celebration of this observance will 
be the Negro Soldier in the Wars 
of America. This theme is being 
developed from month to month in 
the Negro History Bulletin which 
gives the facts and serves as the 
guide for appropriate exercises. 
The subscription is $1.00 a year; 
and back numbers, including that 
of October in which began the de- 
velopment of this thought, are 
available. Posters are offered by 
the Association free of charge. 
For any information or assistance 
required address C. G. Woodson, 
Director, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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LORD MANSFIELD AND THE SOMERSET CASE* 


N the fight for human rights 
the decision of Lord Mansfield 
in the Somerset case in 1772 
takes high place. But there has 
grown up about this verdict a leg- 
end which is not commensurate 
with the truth. Common report 


has said that it abolished slavery in. 


Great Britain,’ that it gave imme- 
diate freedom to any slave as soon 
as he stepped on English ground, 
for there the air was too pure for a 
slave to breathe in. The facts, how- 
ever, are somewhat different. 
Before the Somerset case there 
had been several outstanding deci- 
sions in English courts about slaves 
and slavery which must have had a 
certain amount of influence on 
Lord Mansfield’s thinking. In his 
Historical Collections John Rush- 
worth reports that ‘‘In the Elev- 
enth of Elizabeth, one Cartwright 
brought a slave from Russia, and 
would scourge him, for which he 
was questioned; and it was re- 
solved, That England was too pure 
an Air for Slaves to breathe in.’”” 
Chief Justice Holt, in 1706, in the 
ease of Smith vs. Brown and 
Cooper held that as soon as a Negro 
comes into England, he becomes 
free: one may be a villein in Eng- 
land, but not a slave.* Then in 
1729 there was an adverse opinion 
given by P. Yorke and C. Talbot, 
the attorney and solicitor general. 
‘*We are of opinion,’’ they stat- 
ed, ‘‘that a slave coming from the 
West Indies to Great Britain or 
Ireland, with or without his mas- 
ter, doth not become free, and that 
his master’s property or right in 
him is not thereby determined. or 
varied ; and that baptism doth not 
bestow freedom on him, or make 
any alteration in his temporal con- 
dition in these kingdoms. We are 


*Delivered at the 28th annual meeting 
of the Association in Detroit, Michigan, 
on October 31. 

1Cambridge Modern History, vol. 6, p. 
188. 

2Rushworth, 2 Historical Collections 
468. 

32 Salkeld 666. 
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also of opinion, that his master may 
legally compel him to return again 
to the plantations.’”* 

Twenty years later—October 19, 
1749, Sir Philip Yorke, who had 
then become Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, reaffirmed this opinion in the 
case of Pearne against Lisle in the 
following decision : 

‘*A man may hire the servant of 
another, whether he be a slave or 
not, and will be bound to satisfy 
the master for the use of him, I 
have no doubt but trover will lie 
for a Negro slave; it is as much 
property as any other thing. The 
case in Salkeld 666 was determined 
on the want of proper description. 
It was trover pro uno Aethiope 
vocat. Negro, without saying slave ; 
and the being Negro did not neces- 
sarily imply slave. The reason said 
at the bar to have been given by 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, in that 
case, as the cause of his doubt, viz. 
That the moment a slave sets foot 
in England he becomes free, has no 
weight with it, nor can any reason 
be found, why they should not be 
equally so when they set foot in 
Jamaica, or any other English plan- 
tation. All our colonies are sub- 
ject to the laws of England, al- 
though as to some purposes they 
have laws of their own. There was 
once a doubt, whether, if they were 
christened, they would become free 
by that act, and there were precau- 
tions taken in the Colonies to pre- 
vent their being baptized, till the 
opinion of Lord Talbot and myself, 
then Attorney and Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, was taken on that point. We 
were both of opinion, that it did not 
at all alter their estate.’”® 

The last of these important de- 
cisions, prior to 1772, was that of 
the Lord Chancellor in 1762 in the 
case of Shanley v. Harvey when he 
stated that ‘‘As soon as a man sets 
foot on English ground he is free: 
a negro may maintain an action 
against his master for ill usage, 





433 Dictionary of Decisions 14547. 
5 Amber 77. 


and may have a Habeas Corpus if 
restrained of his liberty.’’® 
The dates of tliese pronounce- 
ments are important. The first one, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, was 
made when neither slavery nor 
slave trading was a British indus- 
try. John Hawkins, it is true, 
along with other piratical maraud- 
ers had captured and sold Negroes, 
but this traffic was not then a busi- 
ness of the government which had 
no active interest in it, nor, what 
was of more importance, was it then 
a source of government revenue. 
But by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century this was all changed. 
Through private traders and the 
formation of stock companies cul- 
minating in that of the Royal Af- 
rical Company, which had the pow- 
erful backing of the government, 
England became the largest slave 
owning and slave trading nation in 
the world. It was during this pe- 
riod that the two decisions legaliz- 
ing slavery in England were made. 
English law, it must be remem- 
bered, was based chiefly on the 
rights of property. But beginning 
with the seventeenth century there 
was a growing conception of indi- 
vidual rights and liberty in English 
political thinking which threatened 
the property foundation of the law. 
Some few people even then saw 
the anomalous position in which 
England was placed by advocating 
freedom and liberty for English- 
men while enslaving men of an- 
other race. The Quakers were pe- 
culiarly aware of it, as were also 
some few others among whom was 
the eccentric philanthropist, Gran- 
ville Sharp. His best course to 
rescue England from this irregu- 
lar position, Sharp knew, was to 
secure a definite decision as to the 
illegality of slavery in England. 
And to this end he directed his en- 
ergies ceaselessly and untiringly. 
On a writ of Habeas Corpus 
Sharp had the Somerset case sub- 


62 Eden 126. 
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mitted to Lord Mansfield. James 
Somerset had been brought by his 
master as a slave to England. He 
had run away, been captured, and 
then rescued from a ship on which 
he was consigned by his master to 
be sold as a slave in Jamaica. The 
question the court had to decide 
was whether or not the captain of 
the ship had the right to detain 
Somerset. 

Lord Mansfield, then 
Chief Justice, ranks as one of the 
outstanding legal minds of Eng- 
land. His opinion was eagerly 
awaited, for this case had already 
had much publicity. He was loth 
to give it. Twice he adjourned the 
He suggested that it might 
be settled as had others with which 
he was familiar by the owner giving 
Somerset He asked 
the merchants to consider an appli- 
cation to Parliament as perhaps the 
only means of settling the question 
for the future. He pointed out 
the disastrous consequences to the 
nation of suddenly giving freedom 
to fourteen or fifteen thousand per- 
sons, the number of slaves then in 
England. Valued at fifty pounds 
a head it would represent a loss to 
the proprietors of at least seven 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
to say nothing of the additional loss 
in the inevitable suits which the 
former slaves would bring against 
their But since nothing 
but an opinion would satisfy it 
must be given. As there was no 
positive law in England authoriz- 
ing his detention the slave must be 
discharged. 


who was 


case. 


his freedom. 


masters. 


Somerset, then, could not be 
taken out of England against his 
will. Lord Mansfield, the Chief 


Justice, obviously did not intend 
this decree to manumit the slave— 
and who should know better than 
he as to its intentions? —for in 
1785 in an action as to which parish 
had to take care of a pauper Ne- 
eress, Charlotte Howe, he held that 
‘‘the condition of slavery is not 
totally rescinded by the coming to 
England. With the regard to the 
right to wages it still subsists.’’ 
And through the Common Law the 
master could seek remedy if his 
slave were taken away from him.? 
~ 74 Douglas 300, 





Even after this decision there 
were newspaper advertisements of 
the sale of slaves in England.§ Why 
then was it that this decision was 
held to do so much more than it 
really did? 

In-the eighteenth century, due 
largely to the work of Granville 
Sharp and his associates, there was 
in England a growing body of 
opinion which held slavery to be 
inhuman and wrong. The efforts 
of the planters to strengthen their 
position by legal decrees and stat- 
utes were fought more and more 
vigorously. Liberty and freedom 
were felt not to be the exclusive 
prerogatives of Englishmen. It was 
in this changing atmosphere that 
the Somerset decision was given. 

Might it not well be, too, that the 
people read into it what they want- 
ed to, and the common reports that 
this decision reaffirmed earlier ones 
that English air was too pure for 
a slave to breathe in and that as 
he stepped on English 
ground he was free represented the 
belief of ordinary Englishmen as 
to what the decision should have 
plainly stated—thus making its in- 
terpretation rest upon what is af- 
ter all the foundation of the 
enforcement of law, public opinion ? 


soon as 





Teaching Negro His- 
tory in Chicago Public 
Schools 


(Continued from page 58) 


discussions followed that it became 
necessary for the teacher to organ- 
ize a Negro history club. In her 
own words, the teacher says, ‘‘The 
children knew so little about Ne- 
groes, they were inspired to do re- 
search of their own. They wanted 
to talk about Negroes all day every 
day. I couldn’t do that, so I had to 
organize a Negro history club. I 
asked the children to save their 
findings and questions either for 
the regular daily history period or 
the weekly Negro history club.”’ 

The same teacher reports that in 
the study of ‘‘Tolerance’’ in one 

8Life of Granville Sharp by Charles 
Stuart, p. 20. 
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of our Democracy pamphlets, which 
are sent monthly to our schools, one 
child remarked, ‘‘ Maybe white chil- 
dren will become more tolerant 
when they study the achievements 
of the Negro.’’ 

A few of the many remarks made 
by colored and white pupils since 
the introduction of the study of 
Negro achievements in the Chicago 
schools are: 

‘*T didn’t know that Negroes had 
done such outstanding things in 
American wars’’; ‘‘I am proud to 
know that I’m a Negro’’; ‘‘ We feel 
uplifted when we learn that our 
race is doing something’’; ‘‘We 
don’t need to feel ashamed of the 
Negro race.”’ 

In other words, it seems that 
this project has developed an ap- 
preciation for Negro achievements. 
An eighth grade teacher reported 


that one pupil asked, ‘‘Why 
haven’t we heard about Negro 
99? 


achievements before ? 

Many articles are appearing in 
school newspapers about Negro con- 
tributions and the children enjoy 
finding material about Negroes. 
Plays, round-table discussions, and 
stories about Negroes are taking a 
greater place in school programs. 
Letters have been received from as 
far south as South America, as far 
north as New York, and the United 
States Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C., requesting these 
units of study. 

These units of material are oblig- 
atory and have been sent to every 
publie school in the city of Chi- 
eago. Nowhere in the United States 
has such a project been authorized 
for city-wide study. Such a study 
will not only serve as a source of 
inspiration to Negro youth, but as 
information to youth in general. 

It is my firm belief that this ed- 
ucational method as has _ been 
adopted by Dr. Johnson will bring 
about a change in the kind and 
quality of attitude in our American 
family and gradually bring about a 
change in inter-racial as well as 
racial behavior. Beginning early in 
childhood and through continued, 
effective educational methods, year 
after year, wholesome attitudes can 
be developed ; the result will be that 
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many of the youths of today who 
will be in key positions fifteen or 
twenty years from now will have a 
different attitude toward Negro 
Americans. Our post-war history 
will reflect the change of attitude 
by new thinkers who will accord 
the Negro his rightful place in 
American history. We may look 
forward to a new generation of 
Negro youth with an affirmative 
vision. Youth with an ‘‘I can’’— 
‘*T will attitude.’’ ‘‘Am I limited 
because I’m colored? No. Can I 
do what others can do? Do I have 
brain and voice? Do I use my 
vote?’’ 

Intolerance toward Negroes is 
caused by incomplete understand- 
ing. The underlying facts involved 
are seldom presented, and students 
are not aroused to a real point of 
interest. Their opinions and atti- 
tudes are fundamentally deter- 
mined by their parents or the so- 
cial group in which they live, and 
the truth about the road over which 
the Negro has traveled remains to 
them unknown. 


The school curriculum is an edu- 
cational guide, and unless it in- 
cludes the contributions of all its 
citizens, it is not adequate to the 
preservation of democracy. The 
value of such an inclusive curricu- 
lum at present may seem to be ab- 
stract, but its intrinsic value will 
be realized by future generations. 
Success or failure in racial adjust- 
ments depends upon the adoption 
of educational methods that will 
effect the desired changes. The 
change is essentially a change in 
the quality of attitude, which is an 
educative process. Negro and white 
groups avoid each other because of 
social criticism. Economic and 
social pressure actually tends to 
widen the gap of misunderstanding. 
Unless, some educational method is 
used to weld the contributions of 
the Negro into the history of Amer- 
ican development, there is no like- 
lihood of change. Such a change 
ean be made effective by producing 
in schools a type of racial under- 
standing, either by experience, or 
vicariously, that will gradually 
modify the larger and more recal- 
citrant features of adult society. 


We cannot fail to recognize the 
educational method as authorized 
by Dr. William H. Johnson in the 
Chicago Public Schools other than 
an intellectual emancipation which 
will teach youth that the history of 
our country is the history of all its 
people. Negroes have had a share 
in the growth of our democracy 
and have contributed to every 
phase of American history. They 
have played their part in adven- 
ture, science, education, art, music, 
war, and labor. The units of mate- 
rial used in the Chicago schools 
show that the Negro has made and 
is still making contributions to 
American life. 

A tribute was paid to Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Johnson at a_ banquet 
when more than three hundred 
gcuests joined in honoring him and 
Miss MecCollom. The dinner was 
sponsored by the Mu Chapter of the 
National Sorority of Phi Delta 
Kappa, a professional teachers’ or- 
ganization. A representative group 
of Negro leaders as well as mem- 
bers of the Board of Education ex- 
pressed gratitude to Dr. Johnson 
for his courageous step, his far- 
reaching social vision, and his sin- 
cere effort to further the principles 
of democracy. Dr. Johnson’s au- 
thorization to include Negro con- 
tributions in the Chicago School’s 
eurriculum has blazed the trail in 
enriching the lives of not only thir- 
teen million Negro Americans, but 
of the entire American citizenry. 





Second War of 
Independence 


(Continued from page 53) 


Indians whom they could reach. So 
many Negroes were enlisted to 
serve under Perry and Macdon- 
ough on water that these command- 
ers at first had some fears as to the 
ability of these recruits to meet the 
test; but with them as with Jack- 
son at New Orleans, the Negroes ac- 
quitted themselves with honor. In 
all these battles, too, according to 
Dr. Horace Mann Bond, who sup- 
plied these illustrations, the Amer- 
icans faced Negroes whom the Brit- 
ish had arrayed on their side. 
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The Study of the Ne- 
gro in College 
(Continued from page 60) 


makes a more lasting impression 
than the spoken word. The greatest 
enthusiasm is engendered by such 
reading and the studént is rare who 
sticks to the minimum requirements 
of 300 pages of such reading, the 
average running to 800 or 900 
pages. A measure of fascination 
and amazement in a field of knowl- 
edge so new to most students leads 
them on. 

The class room discussion is in- 
formal, even when exacting in facts, 
and an effort is made to create an 
atmosphere where the frankest dis- 
cussion of the most painful aspects 
of the ‘‘problem’’ can be openly 
and freely made. This is a matter 
of the psychological approach of 
instructor to student which each 
teacher must decide for himself. 
The elass fills every year, running 
some years to 60 members, a group 
too large for easy discussion. The 
timid student, but not necessarily 
the least able, will avoid participa- 
tion in a group that large. A bet- 
ter number, the ideal would be 18 
or 20, but not enough money has 
been allocated to split the group 
into sections to do a better job. 

In 1932, after the course had 
been running two years, it was the 
opinion of one of my trusted Negro 
advisors that the course could not 
last much longer, Toledo being 
what it is—the question itself in- 
volving such a delicate balancing 
of fact and emotion. 

In 1934, the head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, as I have said, 
admitted that ‘‘Race Relations’’ 
was an integral part of the pro- 
gram of the University. In 1940, 
without my previous knowledge, I 
found the course listed in the cata- 
logue as requiring prerequisite 
courses in elementary sociology. 
While, in a sense, this was flatter- 
ing and in some ways an advantage 
in enlisting students better pre- 
pared and more adult, I had a sus- 
picion that the Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, who had, from 
the beginning, been one of the fac- 
ulty most dismayed at finding him- 
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self associated professionally with a 
Negro, had a hand in this decision 
in order to cut down attendance 
and perhaps wipe out the class alto- 
gether. A conference with the Pres- 
ident, or shall I say, a challenge 
laid down, brought about a compro- 
mise. The course now calls for pre- 
requisite courses or special permis- 
of the Dean. This we found 
necessary to take care of interested 
teachers—who 
might be lacking in the elements of 
sociology, but who still might profit 
by such a course in their relation- 
ships with Negro children. 


sion 


persons—especially 


It is most desirable to present 
Negro leaders in the various fields 
as Exhibits A to young people in a 
city such as ours where the oppor- 
tunities are few. We have cor- 
ralled several such—Walter White, 


George E. Haynes, Eugene K. 


Jones and others, and some out- 
standing local lights—to appear be- 
fore the combined elasses in the 


department. I feel sure that but 
for the untimely death of Dr. Doer- 
mann, the President at the time of 
my inception and a man deeply and 
directly concerned in better rela- 
tions, a fund would have been pro- 
vided to put such visiting lecturers 
on a permanent paying basis. As it 
is, we have had to depend on per- 
sonal friendships and the presence 
of such people on other business in 
our community. 

Let me repeat—it has been neces- 
sary to keep constantly in mind 
some basic factors — the type of 
University, a municipal college de- 
pendent to a certain degree on the 
good graces of a shifting and me- 
diocre city council. The type of 
community, where it is everybody’s 
that a the 
faculty of their special local pride 
and joy, the University; a city 
where the Women’s Clubs assume 
undue influence and the Chamber 
of Commerce, reactionary and mor- 
bidly fearful of advanced 
molds public sentiment. 


business Negro is on 


ideas, 


So, more than would be usual in 
larger communities, we have had to 
walk a tight rope in our personal 
and civie relationships. For an ex- 
ample —the ordinary courtesy of 
inviting the class to tea was a mat- 


ter for deep thought and long 
study, although such a simple ges- 
ture is needed in the general en- 
lightenment of young white people 
who almost one hundred per cent 
have never stepped foot in a Ne- 
ero’s home—at least none that laid 
claim to an intellectual or cultural 
background. This was met about six 
years ago through an active and in- 
terested member who asked point 
blank why such an invitation had 
never been extended. Reasons for 
uncertainty and the exaggerated 
and distorted interpretation that 
might be put on it were discussed. 
This student suggested and carried 
through a pot-luck tea given by the 
students in our home—a specious 
subterfuge, you might argue, out of 
all proportion to the occasion. Such 
an occasion, however, is very impor- 
tant to young people whose imag- 
ination cannot otherwise be 
stretched to believe in any Negro’s 
standards of culture except by di- 
rect observation. The party inci- 
dentally was a success and has be- 
come a tradition. 

Personal references may be in 
poov taste, and for that I apologize, 
but in a position unique and very 
much in the spotlight, in a town so 
provincial, techniques outside the 
classroom have been almost as im- 
portant in continuing good will for 
the course as the work done purely 
in the University. 





When our family, after much de- 
liberation and admittedly with 
some trepidation, for personal as 
well as racial reasons, made a move 
out of the Negro ghetto, which is a 
feature of Toledo life, and into a 
proud old residential district—we 
had to buck public opinion in all its 
possible phases and repercussions, 
professionally and otherwise. That 
year in the classroom was both Iu- 
dicrous and enlightening—and live- 
ly. One of the stock expressions of 
disgust, knowing I was a Board 
member of the local interracial 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Na- 
tional Board of that Association, 
was that ‘‘Mrs. Heslip got all these 
notions about democracy from the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion.’’ And this had its repercus- 
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sions in attendance in that Chris- 
tian organization, a price, I may 
say, they claimed not to be unwill- 
ing to pay. Of such are the strands 
of our lives intertwined. 

Another instance — a mature 
white student enrolled in the class, 
a former teacher, whose reading re- 
ports displayed such an unusually 
sympathetic and understanding ap- 
proach to race relations that I was 
not too surprised when she asked 
for an appointment and divulged 
her love for a colored man, her 
hopes of marrying him and her de- 
sire to know how her life would be 
affected. I assure you, I felt my- 
self ‘‘on the spot.’’ It has always 
been my practice to have the freest 
sort of discussion on the subject of 
intermarriage. That is, of course, 
the fundamental threat in the 
minds of all white people and a 
basic factor in all matters of race 
relations. That I know and do not 
try to side step. However, I did 
not want to have it laid on my door- 
step to bear added weight to the all- 
too-frequent murmurings of the 
Women’s Clubs that ‘‘Mrs. Heslip 
is out there at the University teach- 
ing and advising mixed mar- 
riages.’’ Constantly, the decision 
has been forced on me to choose 
between the possible and, I hope, 
tangible results coming from the 
continuance of the course and its 
death through personal indiscretion 
that would not advance the cause 
one bit. I got around this one by 
pointing out to the young lady the 
hazards involved in mixed mar- 
riages and advising the couple to 
make their life in a larger city 
where they could be lost in the 
crowd, so to speak. This they have 
done apparently to their mutual 
satisfaction. 

In a curriculum where a text 
book is required, suitable studies of 
race relations are limited and the 
choice of such remains a continu- 
ing problem. The Negro in Amer- 
ican Civilization was published in 
1930 and we used it for nine years, 
supplementing it to bring informa- 
tion up to date with bulletins from 
the United States Department of 
Education, from the Rosenwald 
Fund and current magazines. 
Johnson and Weatherford’s Race 
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Relations used for two years was 
satisfactory, but this year it is out 
of print. We are now using Reu- 
ter’s American Race Problem, 
which seems to me far from ideal 
for the purposes of undergraduates. 
Reuter specifically states in his 
foreword that the purpose of his 
study is understanding more than 
information. White students, most 
of whom, if not all, come to the 
course with absolutely no basic 
knowledge of the Negro, and with 
precious little real knowledge of 
the history of the United States, 
need elementary statistics and data 
so simply arranged that it is almost 
fool proof. The findings of the New 
York Times _ investigator that 
stirred up so much comment last 
spring, to the effect, in my experi- 
ence, was no libel. Senior students, 
almost ready for graduation, fre- 
quently do not know the dates of 
the Civil War. 

The adequate text book has not 
been written partly, perhaps, be- 
cause there not been wide- 
spread demand. The ideal situa- 
tion, the more progressive educa- 
tional approach, we will grant, is 
the use by students of primary 
sources, but that, of course, is avail- 
able only in isolated instances. 


has 


3arring that, such an ideal text 
would inelude, in my judgment, the 
following chapters : 

1—Simple, basic facts in field of 
anthropology, including latest find- 
ings by eminent 
augmented with reading references 
to their complete works. 

2—A short history of the Negro 
in the United States, with dates and 
arranged chronologically. 

3—A running account of the eco- 
nomic history of the Negro, com- 
pressed to the salient facts and tied 
in with population shifts and their 
relation to unification. 

4—-Negro education, North and 





most scientists, 


South, fashioned similarly to the. 


Rosenwald bulletins, with figures 
for illiteracy, college graduates, 
and some photographs of leading 
college campuses. 

5—Health, family life and delin- 
quency tied together, and showing 
their causative and interlocking ef- 
fects with economic factors. 


6—Crimes toward the Negro— 
not only lynching, but economic 
and psychological or spiritual. 

7—A chapter, with description 
and personalities, on agencies with 
interracial programs. 

8—Chapters on Negro achieve- 
ment in field of the arts, religion, 
history, war service, and sports. 

9—A final chapter on 
tions’’ or prospects for the future, 
as C. S. Johnson says, ‘‘some pro- 
eram of race relations which will 
be tolerable to both white and col- 
ored.’’ 

Such a text need not be exhaus- 
tive, but should include well chosen 
bibliographies for necessary supple- 
mentary reading. Classroom dis- 
then can hinge on such 
basic facts as students can digest, 
and a whole new vista of interest, 
curiosity and enlightenment is pre- 
sented by the additional readings. 

There have been disappointments 
in this experience: not enough Ne- 
gro students sign up for instrue- 
tion. Their presence in 
needed and adds a necessary impe- 
tus. Their numbers at our Univer- 
sity are relatively small, but they 
are held back, I suspect, by a cer- 
tain timidity and a feeling they 
know the subject anyway, which is 
a long way from the facts of the 
matter, as most of those who do at- 
tend attest when they finish. 


**solu- 


cussion 


class is 


There are white students 
who hope the course may be a snap, 
and that proportion in every class 
that have to accumulate points and 
do not plan on doing more than 
just enough to get by. By and 
large they are pretty conscientious, 
and a fair proportion carry through 
in after years and appear in the 
community as reconstructed. 


some 


About 100 teachers from the pub- 
lie schools have taken the course 
through the years and have gone 
back to their own classrooms with 
at least a little more knowledge of 
their responsibilities to the Negro 
community as well as the white. 
They have formed the nucleus of 
the active and positive workers in 
interracial programs and teaching. 

Every Race Relations Committee 
in town has drawn members from 
former students: The Race Rela- 
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tions Committee of the Council of 
Churches; the Race Relations Com- 
mittee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Toledo, an 
interracial organization ; board and 
plain members of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The chairman and 
leader of a study group of the 
League of Women Voters, known 
generally as a cautious, conserva- 
tive group, is a former student. The 
Mayor’s Interracial Committee, 
formed this summer as an after- 
math of the riots, has drawn heav- 
ily from such past members, in- 
formed and at least conversant with 
the subject. 

Two deans of girls in our large 
junior high schools, where tension 
really begins with adolescents, are 
busy on the job. Last year one of 
them bought enough copies. of the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Pearl Buck Speaks for 
Democracy’’ to put one in every 
teacher’s mail box. This with per- 
mission of the head master. Her 
was to tear out 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s foreword, since the 
head master in question, a rabid 


only concession 


anti-New Dealer, could not have 
found Miss Buck’s article good 


with Mrs. Roosevelt’s endorsement. 


One student was the.manager of 
the Paramount Theatre, our largest 
moving picture house, at one time 
adamant in its segregation policy. 
Another student became a city 
Prosecuting Attorney of immense 
value in the courts. One young man 
became a reporter on the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper which met its 
untimely death just before the elec- 
tions of 1936, when the Republicans 
were desperate. Through his in- 
fluence, a Negro reporter and col- 
lege graduate served on that paper 
for five years to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, doing a real job on 
our one liberal news sheet. 


An active and intelligent mem- 
ber of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, another student, and 
Board member of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, put through almost 
single handed one of the first and 
successful battles at the Spicer 
Manufacturing plant on the ques- 
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tion of Negro up-gradiny in defense 
work, 

These are some of the tangibles. 
The intangibles that reside in the 
thought and actions of a large body 
of young people going out into 
many fields of activity we can only 
judge. 

The inclusion of this particular 
type of education in other univer- 
has been disappointingl) 
slow in developing. It is good edu- 
eation for students just to see a Ne- 
ero in the halls and councils of uni- 
versities even when he may not be 
part of the particular study course 
coneerned with social adjustments 


sities 


or better race relations. 

The energy, resourcefulness and 
patience, the suppression of right- 
eous indignation over the smugness 
of some of the young white fry is 
hard to summon at times, but the 
challenge and the opportunity are 
without limit without 


surely and 


price. 


Neglected Aspects of 
Study of the Negro 


(Continued from page 56) 


The Arabic Negro is rep- 
Antar, 


Arabia. 
resented by who became a 
vreat poet of Islam.’ Again Dr. 
Woodson informs us: ‘‘We ean 
cross the whole of Asia and find the 
Negro again, for, when, in far-off 
Japan the ancestors of the modern 
Japanese were making their way 
the Ainu, the 
their armies was Sakanouve Tamu- 


against leader of 

ramaro, a famous general and a Ne- 
— 

ero, 


few instances of isolated 
contributions are rarer in the East- 
ern Hemisphere than in the West- 


Because of the language and 


These 


ern. 
traditions we may be able to make 
vreater progress in identifying our 
contributions to American civiliza- 
tion, 

Dr. Luther P. 
recent study of Free Negro Labor 


Jackson, in his 


and Property Holding in Virginia, 
1830-1860, wives an insight into the 
status of free Negroes in Virginia. 
Similar studies in other States of 

TWoodson, Carter G., The Negro in Our 


ITistory, p. 47. 
STbid., p. 45. 


the South might be equally reveal- 
ing insofar as the Negro played a 
part in the development of an 
American culture. 

Dr. Jackson ‘‘In the 
skilled trades the free Negro black- 
smith, carpenter, and shoemaker 
were outstanding. Next to farm 
labor these vocations absorbed 
more free colored persons than any 
other. In every county in which 
there were many free Negro work- 
ers, there were from one to fifteen 
engaged in each of these trades. 

‘The fact that many Negroes 
were efficient and valuable to the 
agricultural and industrial life of 
Virginia is indicated by hundreds 
of petitions sent to the legislature 
by white citizens concerning indus- 
trious free Negroes, urging that 
they be granted special permission 
to remain within the State in spite 
of the law of 1806 which provided 
that all slaves emancipated after 
that date must leave Virginia with- 
in twelve months of their emanci- 
pation.’”® 


states: 


‘*Moremost among defenders of 
the right of free Negroes to remain 
in the South were governors, edi- 
tors, and neighbors of such people. 
Quoting from the Richmond IJn- 
quirer of 1850, the editor took the 
position that if Negroes were ex- 
pelled from an agricultural state, 
no white labor would come in... . 
The writer denied that free labor 
was a danger and menace to so- 
ciety.° 

The presence of Negroes in Vir- 
vinia was essential to society re- 
vardless of efforts on the part of 
the state and national governments 
to move them to the West, South- 
west, Central America, and Liberia. 
The majority of Negroes remained 
in the areas of which they were an 
essential element. 

6. Neglected also has been the 
study of amalgamation. The bene- 
fit of cross-breeding needs to be 
carefully analyzed and evaluated. 
Modern scholars concede the 
that Negro blood flowed in the veins 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs of the 


%Jackson, Luther P., Free Negro La- 
bor and Property Holding in Virginia, 
1830-1860, pp. 80 85. 

10T bid. 


fact. 
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eighteenth dynasty at the time 
when ancient civilization reached 
its highest peak. But recent at- 
tempts to imply that Negro blood 
produces inferior citizens need be 
stopped. Reliable data will help. 
If we Americans accept people of 
Negro blood as Negroes, we might 
list Hamilear Barea and Hannibal, 
heroes of the Punie Wars against 
Rome, 264-201 B. C., and scores of 
others with their descendants as 
transmitters of Negro culture 
throughout the world. 

Columbus and scores of explor- 
ers who followed in his foosteps 
during the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
Centuries were accompanied by Ne- 
groes—some as explorers, others as 


indentured servants and_ slaves. 
From the commingling of the 
groups there developed a_ white 


free, white indentured, and white 
slave group which paralleled the 
Negro free, the Negro indentured, 
and the Negro slave group. 

In Herskovits’ study, he states, 
‘‘The history of the Negro in the 
New World has constituted a vast 
‘laboratory’ experiment in the 
process of racial mixture and cul- 
tural contacts. The Negroes who 
were brought to the New World 
came of various West African 
stocks, and here they mingled their 
blood with the English, the French, 
the Dutch, the Danish, the Spanish, 
and the Portuguese who became 
their masters. At the same time 
they came into contact with aborig- 
inal Indian peoples with whom 
they also mingled. But the Negro 
has not only absorbed; he has also 
given. The conclusion still held by 
many students, that the Negro came 
to this country a savage child with 
or without his loin cloth, and as 
naked culturally as he was sar- 
torially is one which cannot today 
be acecepted.’’™ 

7. We have neglected also the 
fields of philosophy and religion. 
The Negro who lived during the 
Ante-Bellum period and the Recon- 
struction which followed the war 
ending in 1865 had the double dis- 
advantage of an institution which 
could make him bitter towards life, 


11Herskovits, Melville J. and Frances 
S., Rebel Destiny, p. IV. 
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in addition to the sudden taste of a 
limited freedom as a citizen of the 
United States. Religion and the 
chureh furnished the only cultural 
outlet for his pent-up emotions dur- 
ing slavery. Religion gave inner 
strength and peace of mind regard- 
less of oppression. Aside from serv- 
ing as a social bond of union, it 
gave warmth and color to the life 
of a handicapped people. 

Dr. B. E. Mays states that ‘‘ The 
Negro’s ideas of God grow out of 
the situation in which he 
finds himself. Whether they de- 
velop along compensatory lines, are 
used to effect change, or 
whether they show a growing ten- 
deney towards communism, they 
develop at the point of social 
crises.’"'* Dr. Mays associates the 
religious reaction of Negroes in the 
United States with social and eco- 
nomic upheavals which are roughly 
divided into three periods. In de- 
scribing these periods he says, ‘‘ It 
should prove a revelation to observe 
how the Negro thought of God in 
the period from 1760 to 1865. Dur- 
ing the latter part of this era the 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery forces 
were engaged in bitter controversy. 
In this era slavery reached its peak 
and culminated in a great Civil 
War. The result was the emanci- 
pation of the slaves. 


social 


social 


‘The second era, from the Civil 
War to 1914, is also significant for 
the study of the development of the 
idea of God in Negro literature. . 
The Southern Negro in the Recon- 
struction Era helped to shape the 
affairs of state in a way not since 
realized by him. The period 
was followed by disfranchisement 
of the Negro, his domination by 
white workers, and the develop- 
ment of deep-seated race prejudice. 
What did this period contribute to 
the Negro’s idea of God? 

‘‘The third era began with 1914 
to the present... . The greatest so- 
cial, and religious up- 
heaval of the Negro since emanci- 
pation occurred during the Migra- 
tory period, 1914-1925, when Ne- 
eroes moved from South to North 
and from rural to urban areas. 


economic, 


12Mays, Benjamin E., The Negro’s 
God, p. 7, 


‘*With improved economic and 
social status, many Negroes looked 
upon these circumstances as bless- 
ings in disguise and considered 
1914 the dawn of a new era for the 
race, ’’1% 

But the Negro was soon changed 
by the depression which followed 
the war. ‘‘Regardless of the social, 
educational and economic upheaval 
resulting from the World War and 
its aftermath, it has not produced 
a similar upheaval in the thinking 
of the masses of Negroes with re- 
spect to their idea of God.’’™ 

What is the Negro’s attitude to- 
ward war today? The field of re- 
ligion and philosophy is waiting to 
be newly explored in regard to our 
most recent activities in the global 
war. 

8. The duty of preparing attrac- 
tive and informative materials 
about the Negro, equal in quality 
to those materials prepared about 
other subjects in the has 
been too long neglected! 

We seem to be trying to liberate 
Negro youth from ‘‘traditions’’ 
without substituting any restraints 
and ideals for the future. This ae- 
counts for much of the lack of feel- 
ing in responsibility and service to 


school, 


others. 

Emphasis should be placed on 
types of materials which will mo- 
tivate interest in spiritual, cultural 
and refined conduct of Negro life. 
Maeazines and which 
portray natural and true portraits 
of the Negro should receive a prom- 
inent place on our library tables 
and Cartoons on cer- 
tain fields of industries, labels on 


canned goods, broadeasts of song's 


periodicals 


newsstands. 


and plays which misrepresent the 
race should not be tolerated by Ne- 
gro groups. We must always criti- 
eally serutinize reports such as ac- 
counts handed down by invaders of 
Africa the 


who skirmished along 


‘coast and picked up captives for 


slave work in the early European 
colonies. They can hardly be de- 
pended upon to give the whole pic- 
ture of Africa. Climatic conditions 
have prevented the white race 
from making a thorough explora- 


13Tbid., pp. 3-8. 
14Mays, op. cit., p. 96. 
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tion of the continent. The mission- 
ary theory of the natives of Africa 
cannot be totally accepted because 
of national inhibitions of the coun- 
try which they represent. 

Some recent students in their re- 
search work select phases of Negro 
culture, which at present is almost 
inseparable from Western culture. 
A few weeks among Negroes in the 
lowest economic brackets produce a 
work which should be thoroughly 
analvzed by the classroom teacher, 
even though it is one of the selected 
books in her library collection. 
Teachers in their choice of mate- 
rials need to form a new philosophy 
towards the culture of the Negro. 
This calls for self-analvsis, objec- 
tive thinking, and 4 profound 
search for the best that writers 
have produced on the contribution 
of the Negro. 

Herein is an opportunity for seg- 
regated schools to furnish an in- 
centive for study in the field of the 
sciences and guidance to employ- 
ment after being trained voecation- 
ally. Africa, South America, Cen- 
tral America, and our new lands 
after the close of this: war should 
be thoroughly explored now in the 
classrooms. Boys and girls should 
be prepared now to take positions 
in fields heretofore Ne- 
groes but which must be equally 
distributed around the Peace Table. 

The white man has appropriated 
to Western culture important ele- 
ments which are distinetly African 
without giving credit where it is 
due. It is easy to detect some of 
these contributions such as music, 
the dance, art, and religion, but for 
the boosting of our own morale on 
the home front and battlefield, we 
need to know about our gifts to 
these developments in the melting 
pot of Western civilization. 
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THE NEGRO LOOKS FOR DEMOCRACY 


HE Negro is in America to stay and he 

must be treated asa man. The race-hating 
element has had a hard time eliminating 

the Negro from the American scene. The Ne- 
gro came with the discoverers and explorers of 
America. With the Latins he explored almost 
all parts of America before the Teuton had the 
urge to come to the new world. The Negro 
served in all the early colonial wars. He figured 
in the French and Indian conflict and helped to 
decide that North America would be an English- 
speaking continent. He protruded himself to 
the front even before the American Revolution 
began and on March 5, 1770, was the first to 
shed his blood in defense of the colonies. In the 
first important battle of the American Revolution 
at Bunker Hill, the Negro carried off the honors of 
the day by his intrepid dash and heroic defense of 
the patriots’ position. In the second war with Eng- 
land, preciptated because of the impressment of 
American seamen, in the most aggrieved case one 
of the three seamen taken from the Chesapeake 
was a Negro; and in the war itself the Negro was 
cited for bravery both on land and sea. Of all 
Americans, therefore, the Negro is the American. 
It is advisable, therefore, for the race-hating 
Before they have 


foreigners to learn these facts. 
been in the United States long enough to speak 
the English language they quickly join the agents 
of race hate from the land of minority rule. These 
agents and their converts had just as well learn that 
the inevitable Negro will contend for every privilege 


granted others living on American soil. He de- 
mands those rights not as a bequest but as what 
his race has toiled, bled and died to establish for 
all. No mobs or massacres can stop the onward 
march of democracy in this country. Such meth- 
ods have long been used by reactionaries who cher- 
ish race hate and caste prejudice as their most pre- 
cious possessions, but history shows that democracy 
is making some progress. 

We have no actual democracy in America today, 
but the citadels of peonage and wage slavery are 
yielding to the attacks of the vanguard of democ- 
racy and some day must fall. The time will come 
when our navy will accept the Negro as a man and 


advance him thus in the ranks. Some day our war 
department will enlist Negroes not merely to serve 
in labor battalions but as free men defending their 
nation. The time will come when the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be ashamed of its medieval policy of 
segregation according to race. The Negro will 
some day be left free to exercise the right of suf- 
frage and attain the highest honors in the gift of 
the nation. No nation can rise to its highest level 
except on this broad humanitarian plane. 

There are in this country a number of persons 
who are advocating that this war on the Axis Pow- 
ers be regarded as a white man’s war and that it be 
conducted accordingly to assure white supremacy in 
our medieval area and the perpetuation of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The assignment of Negroes mainly to 
labor battalions and the restrictions imposed upon 
them in the navy must lead one to conclude that 
such is the policy of the Federal Administration. If 
so, this country cannot expect anything but defeat 
in the end. There is no hope for a nation trying to 
overcome another which is fighting for the same 
vicious ideals in a different sphere. Our present 
policies resemble more the policies of Hitler whom 
we say we would destroy because he has gone back 
to medieval methods which we love just as dearly 
as he does and for which we are ready to die just as 
willingly as he is. Under such circumstances victory 
of either combatant will mean nothing more than 
a knock out of one culprit by another. 

We must undergo a great change in the seat of 
government by exalting statesmen and driving 
heartless politicians from the councils of the nation. 
The passing of resolutions by the Congress of the 
United States where democracy is being opposed 
every inch of the way is a meaningless manifesta- 
tion of insincerity. At present no department of 
the Federal Government has shown any inclination 
to work out a new program for a new world that 
will be so brotherly as to make war impossible. Our 
present declarations merely mean that by a large 
majority we are willing to join with the rest of the 
world in maintaining the status quo ante bellum— 
in keeping things just as they were before the war 
developed out of the very conditions which we are 
anxious to restore. ' 





